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Christmas Musings 


about doing good.’’ A 

noted clergyman recently quoted 
the above sentence, in its usual connec- 
tion, and impressively added, ‘‘I con- 
sider that a whole biography in four 
words.’’ And it is well to bear in mind 
that while the Master came to teach, to 
instruct, to educate to a better life, his 
teaching bore its legitimate and wonder- 
ful fruit because in his own.person his 
words were set to action. His was a 
living example. His life is the grand, 
sublime object lesson, standing un- 
dimmed through the lapse of centuries, 
and glowing with a pure and steadfast 
light through the mists of error and the 
clouds of bigotry ; surviving unbelief, 
mockery, and persecution, and ever find- 
ing response in the best emotions of the 
human heart. 


‘* Doing, not saying.’’ Gradually 
but certainly the Christmas motive has 
become that of action, rather than one 
of formality, ceremony, and studied 
celebration. The central thought of 
Christmas observance to-day, either in 
or out of the church,— and it is becom- 
ing more and more a factor in the home 
life, while losing none of its sacred fea- 
tures,— is that of action; of ‘‘ going 
about doing good ’’ ; of putting the deed 
of kindness beside the word of cheer and 
blessing ; of striving earnestly to make 


human lives brighter and happier. This 
is surely the true spirit of Christmas — 
the true line of work for the Master's 
disciple, earnest and practical effort ‘‘ in 
His name.”’ 


‘*Peace on earth.’’ So sang the 
herald angels above the plains of Judea. 
Yet the blessed boon which they an- 
nounced has by no means become a uni- 
versal possession. As these lines are 
written we scan the daily press for tid- 
ings from remote countries where two 
of the world’s great ‘‘ Christian’’ na- 
tions are engaged in relentless warfare 
against other nations nominally less 
Christian. Realizing the horrors and 
misery which ever follow in the wake of 
a marching army, reaching on cords of 
love to bleeding hearts in far away 
lands, we feel to cry out in supplica- 
tion: ‘‘ There is a better way! How 
long, O Lord, how long, ere we may 
truly say, ‘ Peace on earth’ ?”’ 


Yet it is not alone on the tented field 
that human warfare exists. In narrower 
arenas, even where no eye may behold 
the contest, perpetual warfare is being 
waged. The forces of wrong and evil, 
of lust, pride, selfishness, greed, and 
ambition become despotism — all these 
and many others are warring incessantly 
against the forces which are sweet and 
gentle, and of good repute in the world 
of lifeandlove. It is not alone between 
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members of the community, or of the 
family, that the mission of loving kind- 
ness needs to be directed, that they 
may ‘‘ dwell together in unity,’’ carry- 
ing into active life the inspiration of the 
Christmas thought; within the sare 
heart, too often, the forces of good and 
of evil are arrayed in a strife that em- 
bitters and poisons the life — though 
there may be no outward sign. To all 
such may there come that ‘‘ sweet peace 
of conscience, heavenly guest,’’ which 
alone can make life worth the living, in 
the broadest sense, but whose presence 
can make of the humblest lot or the 
most lowly station a pathway bright 
with the soft effulgence of ‘‘ that peace 
which passeth all understanding.” 


The Laborer and His Hire 


A‘ enmity with the principle of 

‘*Peace on earth,’’ is the real 
state of conflict between the laboring 
man, as a class, and the employer of 
labor — not in all cases, but in far too 
many. With the tendency to form vast 
corporations, and combinations of cor- 
porations, this more or less pronounced 
antagonism is aggravated. The laborer, 
as a matter of self-protection, joins forces 
with his fellows, and it is little wonder 
that in turn he becomes narrow, grasp- 
ing, and oppressive, even to the point of 
rank injustice. All of this is to be de- 
plored ; but it does not answer the 
problem to say that the laborer is igno- 
rant and brutal. He may reason illog- 
ically, and, in opposing a great power, 
which he believes to be inimical to him- 
self and those he loves, he may strike 
cruel and unwise blows ; but below it 
all he is a human being, and entitled to 
all of the God-given rights, including 
that of living a comfortable and happy 
life as the fruit of his honest toil. 


‘* The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 
It was recently reported in the daily 
press that there was danger of a strike 
in one of the great cotton manufactur- 
ing centers of New England. It ap- 
peared that while the prices of the man- 
ufactured product had increased fifty 
per cent., with no corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of raw material, the 
wages of the operatives had not been 
raised ; and this, notwithstanding the 
advance in cost of nearly all the neces- 
saries of life. The reports go on to say: 
‘* The mills have so much business ahead 
of them that a strike would be a serious 
matter, and it is quite likely some ad- 
vance in wages will be conceded.”’ 


Yes, a strike is always a serious mat- 
ter. It means the loss of wages on the 
one hand, the loss of legitimate profits 
on the other ; worse than that, it means 
bitterness, danger, the engendering and 
the exhibition of evil passions. No 
doubt the laborer, inspired and im- 
pelled by demagogic leaders, at times 
exercises this power unwisely and with- 
out justification. But in the present in- 
stance it most surely ought not to be 
necessary for the cotton operatives to 
resort to this extreme measure. It is 
certainly humiliating to confess, as we 
listen to the words of Him who ‘‘ went 
about doing good,’’ that in our enlight- 
ened land —that land which is so anx- 
ious to send its missionaries abroad 
through all the world — it is necessary 
for the workingman to wring from his 
employer by dire stress the adequate 
compensation for that toil which makes 
his life possible. Times may grow bet- 
ber, but the laborer, once his wages are 
reduced, must threaten violence before 
his employer will grant that which is 
right and just —a fair wage. The 
Christmas spirit is a long way off when 
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employers grant a deserved advance in 
wages only for the reason that ‘‘ a strike 
would be a serious matter, because there 
is so much business ahead.’’ Is such 
the condition in a large portion of the 
business interests of our country  to- 
day? If so, then well may all Chris- 
tians devoutly pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,’’ and having so prayed, set their 
prayers to earnest action, for it is by 
deeds, not words, that the world is 
moved, 


The Woman’s Club 

OT very long ago the mention of a 

woman's club elicited from the cas- 
ual hearer little more than a” derisive 
laugh. What did women want of a 
club? and what good could come from 
such organizations? The answer has 
been given, and given unmistakably. 
Already it is recognized that in this way 
more efficiently than in any other, can 
cultured women effect those reforms 
and advance those movements nfost vi- 
tal to their welfare. A woman's club 
is not, unlike some of the ‘‘ clubs’” per- 
taining to the other sex, a place for 
killing time at fascinating games, for 
indulging in exhilarating festivities or 
expensive luncheons ; but it is a gath- 
ering at which practical matters have 
thoughtful and earnest discussion look- 
ing to practical results. 


The true woman’s club is not even 
confined to such interesting subjects as 
art, music, the drama, or social func- 
tions. If these have a place, it is a sub- 
ordinate one, and the higher matters of 
the home life come in for first and most 
careful consideration. It must be evi- 
dent that through the state and national 


federations, these organizations possess 
great power for concentrated action ; 
while in any community the unified ac- 
tion of a large number of intelligent 
and influential women must carry great 
ower fe gC vc. 


Goop HOvusEKEEPING early dis- 
cerned these facts, and during the pres- 
ent year has striven to aid in this work. 
It has recognized the potency of the 
club movement, and its possibilities in 
grappling with the greater problems of 
the home and the family. In treating 
as we have done through various arti- 
cles the several subjects of most pressing 
importance, we have simply been pav- 
ing the way for a yet more vigorous 
campaign in 1900. We have already 
in preparation articles from some of 
the leading women writers of America, 
which will strike with no uncertain 
touch some of the pressing problems 
of the day. The utterances of these 
women will be worthy the attention of 
all who are interested in club ork and 
its possibilities in its relation to the 
home life. 


The valuable series of papers by Mrs. 
Smith on ‘‘ Home Science,’’ begun in 
the July number, comes within this field. 
Aiter the home has been built and 
equipped, there arises one of the most 
important of its enigmas —that of the 
domestic service. This may be truly 
called a hackneyed theme, but it must 
be admitted that with all of the discus- 
sion which it has received, the condi- 
tion far and wide grows steadily worse 
instead of improving. If any power on 
earth can deal effectively with this great 
trouble, the woman's club must be that 
power, 
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“In His 


By ALBINA 


E was only an old man ; a poor old 

tramp, homeless and forlorn ; and 

he stood at Miss Hester's little green 

gate, looking wistfully at the cozy cot- 

tage where late roses tapped at the win- 

dows and feathery chrysanthemums 
clustered close to the low piazza. 

The October winds tugged persistently 
at the sturdy oak that grew near the 
gate, and for all the old tree’s fighting 
and complaining, many a crisp brown 
leaf hurried down and scurried along 
the walk like a frightened bird. Pretty 
crimson maple leaves fluttered about 
the yard, and over by the fat little chim- 
ney a holly stood, resplendent in scarlet 
and green. 

Miss Hester sat at her window look- 
ing over a package of Sunday school 
cards. She had seen the tramp, but 
she hoped he might pass on. As she 
moved the pretty cards about her eyes 
fell upon one that she could not lay 
aside. It was only a pure white card 
with a hand holding out a cup, and be- 
neath it were the words: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of one of 
these.’’ Tears sprang to Miss Hester’s 
brown eyes. Laying the cards aside 
she went out quickly down the chrys- 
anthemum-bordered walk to the little 
gate over which the old man leaned. 
‘Ts there anything I can do for you?’”’ 
she asked softly ; for she was doing this 
for the Master, and the old man was no 
longer a vicious tramp, but a poor fel- 
low-creature, who, from wickedness or 
misfortune, had come to need her help. 
Ah, how doing things for Him changes 
it all ! 


Name” 


C. Watts 


‘‘T am hungry, m’am, an’ the other 
houses looked so big and shut up like.’’ 

Miss Hester’s heart swelled. Then 
it was her very lowliness that had been 
her fitness for serving the Lord this 
time, and she had only just been wish- 
ing that she could do something for Him. 

‘*Come in,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I will get 
you a lunch.”’ 

He followed her to the little kitchen. 
While he ate she noticed that his 
clothes Were very thin, and she thought 
of the cold days that were coming. 

‘Will you wait here a moment?’’ 
she asked, going out. 

Up in the low attic she opened a 
trunk and took out a thick dark over- 
coat. Bowing her head over it she 
moaned : — 

‘‘Oh, father, this is so like you! 
Somehow, I always see you in this. 
How can I let it go?’’ Then smiling, 
while the tears glistened in her eyes, she 
whispered, ‘‘‘ Giving to the poor is 
lending to the Lord.’ Surely I can 
trust God with papa’s overcoat !”’ 

Then she carried it down and helped 
the old man put it on. He thanked 
her in a few simple words, and went 
away. Miss Hester returned to her 
Sunday school cards. 

Along the dusty, leaf-strewn road the 
old tramp went slowly. People passed 
him as he went,— some of them wonder- 
ing why all men haven't homes and 
honest work, some of them thinking 
how well the forlorn old figure fitted 
into the dreary, faded landscape. 
Only a few saw an unfortunate brother 
in the weary old man, 
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ter— Why, what is the matter, Doctor 


On he trudged, past comfortable farm- os 
North ?”’ ‘ 


houses, through brown meadows and 


groves, where every leaf whispered of 
death and decay, on to the town that 
lay miles beyond the pretty village in 
which Miss Hester lived. He had gone 
slowly, asking a meal here and a night’s 
lodging there, meeting kindness some- 
times, but oftener turning silently away 
from unkind faces and harsh words. 

He was very weary when he reached 
the large town, but he walked along its 
busy street with no purpose in mind. 
He had nowhere to sit down and wait 
for the end, and surely here, where so 
many men and women were congre- 
gated, there must be more brotherly 
love. 
to him. -So he walked slowly along, 
while people hurried past him. —Sud- 
denly he hearda cry: ‘‘ Look there, old 
man; take care!’’ Then something 
rushed against him, there was a sharp 
pain, and all was dark. 

After a while he heard a voice that 
seemed very far away, saying : — 

‘‘Who is he? Are there no letters 
anywhere about him? ”’ 


Perhaps some one would be kind 


And another 
voice said, ‘* Look in the coat pockets.”’ 

All the time he had felt a strong, ten- 
der hand bathing his face and rubbing 
his hands. Somehow he knew that 
skillful hand wherever it touched him, 
and now he felt it tremble, as one of the 
voices said : — 

‘* Here is a letter addressed to Miss 
Hester Annesley, Edgewood. Does 
anyone know her? The letter is old 
and unopened.’’ 

The hand on the old tramp’s head 
trembled violently as -a 
said :— 

‘*T’ll take the letter, friend ; I know 
the lady.”’ 

You, doctor? Why, sure enough, 
you used to live there. Here’s the let- 


new voice 


For some time the old tramp missed 
the firm, tender hand, but presently he 
felt its touch again. Then he opened 
his eyes, and they rested on a hand- 
some, bearded face, and a pair of hon- 
est gray eyes smiled into his. 

‘*You are better, my man?’’ the 
deep, kind voice questioned. 

‘* You know that, sir, better’n I can 
tell you. 


now — not long. 


It’s not long I'll be waitin’ 


But 
it will be better for you, my poor fellow.”’ 


The doctor's eyes grew dim. 


‘‘ Yes, sir; there’s room there, you 
know, for even me; and I was only 
waitin’.”” 

The doctor was not ashamed of the 
tears that fell on the poor old man’s 
pale face, and many an eye glistened 
with unaccustomed moisture. 

‘*Was there a letter in the coat?’’ 
the tramp asked. 

Some one answered, ‘* Yes.’’ 

‘*She gave me the coat ; she warmed 
me and fed me, and her eyes were ten- 
Please send the coat 
and the letter back to her, and thank 
her — for me.”’ 


der and loving. 


The doctor promised, and the old 
man watched while the coat and letter 
were put in his care. Afterwards the 
doctor bent over him and whispered a 
that 


drove all the marks of age, poverty, 


few words; then with a smile 
sorrow, and pain from his face, the old 
tramp passed from earth to the land 
‘‘where the wicked cease from troub- 


What 


his life had been, no one knew, but he 


ling and the weary are at rest.”’ 


lay there before them calm and peace- 
ful in the strange, awful dignity of death. 

After the funeral, which was by Doctor 
North's orders like that 


of a valued 


friend, the doctor went to Edgewood. 
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Miss Hester was arranging a bow] of 
chrysanthemums on her pretty sitting- 
room table when he knocked at the 
front door. Smoothing her soft brown 
hair and shaking out her neat white 
apron, she went to open the door, and 
the doctor and his big bundle came in, 

Miss Hester's cheeks flushed prettily, 
as she offered him a chair and seated 
herself by the table on which stood the 
bowl of chrysanthemums. 

‘*T’m surprised that you knew me, 
Hester.”’ 

Miss Hester smiled. How could he 
know that there hadn't been an hour 
since she saw him first, twenty long 
years ago, in which she had not thought 
of him? Forget him? Forget Jack 
North? But then, of course, he didn't 
know, so she only said quietly : — 

‘*T knew you quite well.”’ 

‘* That speaks well for me, doesn't 
it? Then I haven't changed past ree- 
ognition 

Miss Hester looked at him with a 
queer little light in her brown eves. 
She was wondering if those we love 
ever change — if they are not always the 
same in our partial, love-blinded eves — 
but she only said :— 

‘* You are more manly, that is all.”’ 

‘*Do you know, Hester, that in the 
old days I used to think you cared for 
me?’’ Miss Hester was pulling the 
white feathery petals froma great clus- 
ter of chrysanthemums. Had she then 
shown too much of her heart in those 
old days? Ah, well, youth and expe- 
rience never go hand in hand; she 
would do better now. But for all her 
inward reasoning, her lip quivered, 
though sheanswered bravely enough : — 

“No, IT never knew that.’’ 

‘© And perhaps you didn’t know that 
I wanted you to care for me.”’ 

His gray eyes were fixed earnestly 


on her face. Had the man come espe- 
cially to torture her ? 

‘*T must plead ignorance again,’’ she 
said, smiling. 

‘*Then I shall have to enlighten you, 
little woman.’’ 

He looked very determined and she 
went on tearing up her flowers until 
her lap was thickly strewn with white 
and crimson and gold. 

‘* Now, to begin at the first, Hester, 
I loved you the very moment my eyes 
rested upon your pretiy face and that 
was the day I came here to read medi- 
cine under old Doctor Stokes. When I 
was going home I wrote you a letter, 
and told you all this and asked you to 
marry me. I know now, Hester, that 
my letter did not reach you. Here it 
is..’ He took the old letter from his 
pocket and laid it in her lap among the 
broken flowers. ‘‘ Read it, Hester,”’ 
he said, but she only lowered her head 
on the little table and wept. 

Why, Hester, my darling, what is 
it?*’ he asked, while his own tears 
splashed down among the chrysanthe- 
mum petals as he knelt on the rug be- 
side her and took her hands in his own. 
Somehow it wasn’t long before his arms 
were around Miss Hester and he was 
kissing her tear-stained face. 

‘*Tell me why you are crying, Hes- 
ter?” 

‘Jack, I am no longer a young 
woman, —"’ 

‘“If you were a young woman you 
wouldn't be my own Hester. Don’t 
you see that? I wouldn't give you for 
the youngest woman I ever saw, Hes- 
ter, indeed, I wouldn't! And you've 
loved me all these years, Hester? Tell 
me so,”’ 

‘Yes, ve never left off for a single 
moment,’ Miss Hester said, ‘* but I do 


” 


think, Jack, that a younger wife — 
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Just wouldn't do at all—not at all,”’ 
he interrupted. 

**You must think well of this,’’ she 
said ; and he declared he had thought of 
nothing else for twenty years. When 
Miss Hester remembered the letter and 
asked where he had found it, the doc- 
tor untied the bundle and laid the coat 
on the table. 

‘*Here, Hester ; in one of the pock- 
ets. I suppose your father forgot the 
letter ; be died just after 1 went away.”’ 

‘‘And I, myself, put his clothes 
away. I wanted no other hand to 
touch them. I remember I removed 
the papers from his other pockets, but 
I didn’t think of any being in his over- 
coat. But how did you get the coat?”’ 

Then the story was told, and when it 
was finished they read the boyish love 
letter together. 


‘*T can’t leave you again, Hester,’ 
the doctor said kissing her. *‘‘ Get 
your bonnet, dear, and take me to your 
minister. We will be married so you 
can go home with me.”’ 

So Miss Hester went to her room, 
put on her pretty black silk dress, her 
dainty velvet bonnet, and pinned a 
bunch of white chrysanthemums among 
the soft laces at her throat. Very sweet 
and pretty she looked when she went 
back to her lover. 

Together they walked to the parson- 
age, and the good old preacher mar- 
ried them, and said something very 
poetical about the sweet October sun- 
shine, and the fragrant chrysanthe- 
mums, and the tender love that had 
come to them after the summer of their 
lives had passed ; for, of course, he 
didn’t know the whole story. 


Peace 


By ANNE H. WoopruFrr 


Fair Dove of Peace, thy brooding wings 


Oh spread abroad o'er all the earth, 


That nations, empires, courts, and kings 


May not too tardy learn thy worth. 


Breathe in the tyrant’s muffled ears 


The truths which Justice burns to teach ; 


Bid Policy prevail where tears 


The flinty-hearted fail to reach. 


Thy hand the sword of Justice stay ; 
Oh silence thou the suff’ rers’ cry ; 


The victory won a sterner way, 


So many martyrs more must die. 


Fair Dove of Peace, thy brooding wings 


Oh spread abroad o'er all the earth, 


That nations, empires, courts, and kings 


May not too tardy learn thy worth. 
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Women Who Have Madethe World Better—V I I 


MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ, AUTHOR OF *‘ WILLIAM HENRY LET- 
TERS,” ETC. 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


BBY MORTON DIAZ 


educator. 


is a born 
Although she has been 
called an idealist, she is a very practical 
one, and her ideals can always be safely 
followed, as they are the embodiment 
of common sense and undeviating right. 

From girlhood Mrs. Diaz has always 
been the busiest of women, never losing 
sight of the standard, set up so early in 
life, that a practical, logical course of 
education brought the knowledge which 
is power, without which no woman is 
fitted for her life work. 

One gathers from her writings and 
‘*Talks,’’ that it is much better to ex- 
cel in the simple work and duties of life, 
than to have only a smattering of those 
things pertaining to the so-called higher 
education. Her writings show Mrs. 


Diaz to be a broad and deep thinker, 
her words of counsel to women emanat- 
ing from no mere theory. Sincere and 
earnest, she has worked with voice and 
pen for the uplifting of her kind. 

There is a vein of wholesome, happy 
humor, running through her writings, 
that is very captivating to the reader. 
So natural and matter of fact does this 
quality seem that sometimes one is al- 
most tempted to doubt whether the au- 
thor fully appreciated the pure fun in 
the whimsical sayings of her characters. 
But if one knows the woman and has 
ever listened to her share in conversa- 
tion, there is no mistaking the merry 
gleam of her eye, or the pleasant, quiz- 
zical lines at the corners of her mouth, 
which plainly indicate the vein of quiet, 
natural humor which her readers find so 
irresistible. 

Mrs. Diaz was first widely known 
through her ‘‘ William Henry Letters’’ 
(written by a little country boy away at 
school, to his grandmother), these im- 
mortal epistles being among her earlier 
writings. 

To those who have never read this 
series, I would recommend an early pe- 
rusal ; they are full of the most whole- 
some fun. They were first published in 
1867 in Our Young Folks. This mag- 
azine was edited by J. T. Trowbridge, 
Gail Hamilton, and Lucy Larcom, and 
although we have had many excellent 
magazines for young people since then, 
it is the opinion of many that Our 
Young Folks has never been excelled in 
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quality of reading matter or brilliancy 
of contributing names. Mrs. Diaz was 
a regular contributor, and besides the 
before-mentioned letters it was through 
this channel that ‘‘ The Jimmyjohns,”’ 
‘* Polly Cologne,’’ and other interest- 
ing characters were introduced to an ap- 
preciative public. 

All her stories about young people 
seem to introduce us to real children, 
and yet she told the writer that the 
character of ‘‘ William Henry’’ was 
purely ficti- 


girl’’ flung them under the table, where 
they dried in many wrinkles. ‘‘So 
now,’’ he says, ‘‘I go wrinkled, and 
the boys chase me to smooth out the 
wrinkles. I’ve got a good many hard 
rubs. But J laugh too; that’s the best 
way.”’ 

Who but a close observer and lover 
of boys would have written, ‘‘I think 
the school I have come to is a very 
good school. We have dumplings,’’ 
or ‘‘I’ve tied up the pills you gave me 


tious, and 
the only 
foundation 
in fact was 
that in her 
town there 
lived a little 
stubby red- 
haired boy 
who was 
quick tem- 
pered, and 
that another 
boy whom 
she knew 
wrote to his 


mother that 
they used 
‘* pink soap’’ where he was visiting. 

‘*Bubby Short,’’ ‘‘The Two Bet- 
seys,’ ‘‘Gapper Sky Blue,’’ and all 
the other seemingly live characters, 
were, with the hero, creatures of the 
author's imagination ; which is another 
proof of a logical and practical mind, 
which does not deal in impossibilities 
either in children or situations. 

There is a little moral tucked away 
in many of ‘‘ William Henry’s’’ say- 
ings, as when, at school, he hangs his 
wet clothing on three chairs before the 
kitchen fire, according to his grand- 
mother’s instructions. The ‘‘ cooking 


O_p HoME OF Mrs. Diaz IN PLYMOUTH, MAss. 


in case of feeling bad in the toe of my 
cotton stocking that's lost the mate of 
it,’’ andagain, ‘‘ How does my sister 
do? Are the peach trees bearing ?”’ 

There is a world of pathos in ** Why 
didn’t you tell me I had a red head?” 
and in the wish that the boys would 
like him better, following this with the 
sad reflection that ‘‘freckles come 
thicker in summer than they do in 
winter.” 

Mrs. Diaz is a direct descendant of 
George Morton, who was one of the 
moving spirits in the emigration from 
England to Holland, which was the 
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only country in Europe, at that time, 
where religious 
found. 

Ichabod Morton, Mrs. Diaz's father, 
was a ship builder by trade, owning a 


tolerance could be 


wharf and ship yard in Plymouth. He 
thoroughly believed in education, and 
for the establishment of 
In this 
work he had very little sympathy or 
help from his fellow townspeople, as 


worked hard 
better schools in his county. 


the wealthy could send their children 
to schools already established, and the 
poor argued that schools which were 
enough for them 


good were good 


enough for their children. But he per- 
severed, and was rewarded at last by 
the building of the first ‘* academy ”” in 
Plymouth. Horace 
quent visitor to the Morton house and 
}-nt his aid and influence to help along 
the work of progress to which Mr. 


Mann was a fre- 


Morton's heart and life were devoted. 

No wonder the little Abigail, as she 
was then called, grew up to think that 
education was the most important thing 
in the world. Born and reared in an 
atmosphere of simplicity, the funda- 
mental principles of honesty and virtue 
were a part and parcel of her being. 
Her Puritan ancestry bequeathed to her 
a noble heritage, a reverence for all 
that was honest and true ; and this, with 
her own ambition to live a life helpful to 
others, has resulted in high attainment 
in thinking and doing. 

Mrs. 
bush,’’ but goes straight to the point 
Her 


books are known and admired by thou- 


Diaz never ‘‘ beats around the 
when she has anything to say. 


sands ; there is no lowly duty in life which 
she touches upon, but what is elevated 
She 
housework — ‘‘ domestic labor,’’ 


considers 
I be- 


lieve, is now the proper term—the 


and dignified by her. 


most satisfactory of all employments for 
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women ; but where a woman by a com- 
bination of circumstances is forced to 
support or even partially support a fam- 
ily, she does not think she can afford 
to do housework, if in the exercise of 
any professional employment she can 
earn more money. 

This is not theoretical speculating, 
nor even the result of minute observa- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Diaz, as after a 
brief married life she was left with a 
There 


seemed to be nothing which came to 


family of children to support. 


her in the way of work that was de- 
spised, but her labors generally took 
the form of when 
young she must have been very broad 


teaching. Even 
and liberal minded, for she taught a 
dancing class on more than one occa- 
doubt if there been 
Schools of Expression or Dramatic Col- 


sion. No 


leges in Plymouth she would have been 
one of the professors. She would very 
likely have started one if there had been 
a precedent. As it was, between sing- 
ing and dancing classes, together with 
filling a position in the day school, She 
found herself a very busy woman. If 
there was any public function, from a 
in the 
‘hall,’ Abby Morton was depended 
upon as leader and ruling spirit. 

When later in life Mrs. Diaz started 
upon her literary work, she was very 
Her 


first experience was the result of read- 


ride in hay wagons, to a ‘‘ levee”’ 


much surprised at her success. 


ing some short stories ina popular mag- 
azine of the day. She thought, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve I could write as good a story as 
that.’’ 
astonishment it was accepted. In speak- 


So she wrote one, and to her 


ing of it she said : ‘‘ It was nothing but 
trash ; I am sure I don’t know why it 
was accepted,” 

There is something very charming in 
the entire absence of any feelings of 
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vanity on the part of Mrs. Diaz in re- 
gard to her work. A _ pleased expres- 
sioa comes over her face when anyone 
speaks in admiring terms of ‘* William 
Henry”’ or any other of her literary 
creations, which seems to say, ‘' Yes, I 
am rather fond of them myself, and | am 
glad you are’; but that she should 
claim any special credit for their being 
introduced to the world, does not seem 
to occur to her. 

Mrs. Diaz was one of the prime mov- 
ers in the founding and establishment 
of the ‘*‘ Woman’s Industrial and Edu- 


cational Union’’ of Boston, an_ insti- 
tution which from its inception has been 
of great value and helpto women. She 


was one of the first presidents of the 
Union, if not the first, and to-day is an 
active member and vice-president. 

In speaking of the subject of this 
sketch, Mrs. Mary Livermore once said, 
“IT think if T were asked to name the 
bravest woman I know I should unhesi- 
tatingly say Abby Morton Diaz.’’ ** She 
Livermore, 


has been,’’ Mrs. 


‘a woman of many trials and sorrows, 
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above them all, a 
cheery, bright litthe woman, to be a 


but she has risen 
help and comfort to others.”’ 

Mrs. Diaz’s present home is in a beau- 
tiful modern cottage in Belmont, Mass., 
where she lives with her three orphan 
grandchildren, whom she has cared for 
since the death of their parents some 
years ago. In view of what she has 
already done to help herself, her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and many others, 
it would not be atall surprising, in case 
the future should bring about the neces- 
sity, to see her set about bringing up 
and educating her great-grandchildren ; 
the doubt be 


burden would no 
taken up cheerfully and hopefully. 


and 

Mrs. Diaz is a very pleasant and for- 
cible speaker, and is much in demand, 
especially among women’s clubs and 
She adi o- 
cates plenty of sunshine, simplicity in 


educational organizations, 


dress and dict, less worship of wealth 
and fashion, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of educating women in skilled 
As has the 


lump needs plenty of such leavening. 


labor. been said, social 


‘Toddlekin 


By HELEN Lovejoy McCarTuy 


HE absolute helplessness of an in- 
fant, its entire dependence upon 

its natural guardians for even the con- 
tinuance of life itself, call forth solicit- 
ous, if not always judicious, care on the 
Few mothers 
are wanting in conscientious efforts to- 


part of those in charge. 


wards furthering the physical well-being 
of their babies in arms, but how is it 
with the wee ones of three or four sum- 
mers? Many a plump, rosy-cheeked 
toddler, who has been safely piloted 


through the dread second summer on a 
carefully prepared dictary of sterilized 
milk, shredded wheat, etc., is suddenly 
launched upon a gastronomic career 
Yet, in this 
of feeding, the period of early 


that is simply appalling. 
matter 
childhood is fraught with as grave re- 
That 
many children survive the prevailing 


sponsibilities as that of infancy. 


abuse of their digestive powers does not 
Sir 
English 


make this abuse less deplorable. 


Henry Thompson, a_ noted 
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physician and an authority upon die- 
tetics, says, ‘‘I have come to the con- 
clusion that more than half the disease 
which embitters the middle and latter 
half of life is due to avoidable errors in 
diet, and that more mischief in the form 
of actual disease, of impaired vigor, 
and of shortened life accrues to civilized 
man . . . from erroneous habits 
of eating than from the habitual use of 
alcoholic drink, considerable as I know 
that evil to be.’’ 

A common impression seems to exist 
that children can eat and digest what 
grown people can eat and digest ; but a 
child has not the powers of assimilation 
to be found in an adult, and its tender 
organs are liable to be permanently in- 
jured by improper food. Countless 
blessings would accrue to childhood if 
mothers were to make an exhaustive 
study of nursery dietetics and hygiene. 
With so many avenues of information 
open, it would seem almost obligatory 
upon them to doso. At all events, if 
one has not time to inquire into the na- 
ture of food products ‘‘ whether nitrog- 
enous, carbonaceous, or mineral, their 
proportions of waste and water, those 
needed to build tissue, furnish heat, 
purify the blood, etc.,’’ it is within the 
province of every mother who so wills 
it, to know what articles of food are 
condemned for nursery use by the best 
authorities, and to avoid them. 

The following foods are forbidden 
under all circumstances in the nursery 
until after second dentition, except as 
hereafter indicated : — 


Ham. Baked tomatoes. 
Sausage. Stewed tomatoes. 
Corned beef. Fried tomatoes. 
Pork. Fried potatoes. 


Salt fish. Pickled beets. 
Dried beef. Carrots. 
Goose. Pastries. 
Duck. Griddle cakes. 


Fresh bread. 
Meat pies. 
Fruit pies. 

Gravy from roast or fried meats except dish 
gravy. If carefully made from roasts, without 
grease, it may be used after five years. 

Hot biscuit. 
Doughnuts. 
Preserves. 


Broiled kidneys. 
Stewed kidneys. 
Liver and bacon. 


Meat stews as usu- 
ally made. 

Raw celery. 

Raw or fried onions. Canned fruits. 


Radishes. Tea. 
Cucumbers. Coffee. 
Rich cakes. 
Liquors of all kinds, unless indicated by a 
physician. 


Tomatoes are not to be eaten when milk is in 
the dietary. If given at all, it should be after a 
child has reached five years. They should be 
cooked slowly for several hours in a porcelain 
or agate vessel, strained and thickened with a 
little barley, wheat, or rice flour, or a few grated 
bread crumbs, or grated crackers; a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda may be added just before 
serving. Season with sugar, salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of onion juice. Raw tomatoes must 
be used very cautiously, and not until a child 
is five years old. The seeds and skin should be 
discarded, and the tomato should be fresh-picked 
and just ripe. 

Meat stews may be made for the nursery as 
follows: Cut a tender piece of beef, lamb, or 
mutton into small squares, rejecting all fat; just 
cover it with boiling water and allow it to sim- 
mer until very tender, adding in the beginning 
either a bit of onion, a sprig of parsley, a stalk of 
celery, a few leaves of spinach, or a few small 
pieces of cauliflower, for flavoring, and add afew 
small squares of potato; season with salt when 
nearly done. If the child for whom this is pre- 
pared is not old enough to eat the vegetables 
mentioned, they may be pressed, when tender, 
through a purée sieve. 

The above list and recipes are quoted, 
with slight alterations, from ‘‘ How to 
Feed Children,’’ by Louise E. Hogan. 

It is not to be inferred that all foods, 
other than those included in this list, will 
agree with all children. Constitutional 
idiosyncrasies must be observed and 
taken into consideration, but by with- 
holding those things that authorities 
unanimously condemn, much unneces- 
sary disorder may be avoided. 
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Mothers in Council—V 


The Mothers’ Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 
in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa 
tion of children; the papers being prepared by the club members upon topics assigned by Dr 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not merely expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the result of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer’s deductions were drawn. Goor HoUusEKEEPING 
is pleased to present a series of papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts, 
embodying the conclusions of thoughtful wiiters deduced from careful investigation, will be found 
full of thought and suggestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who 
seek to fit themselves yet more perfectly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child-training.— 


Epiror. 


Children’s Friendships 
By Mrs. A. E, GARDNER 
F the fifteen people who have so 
kindly answered my questions, 
twelve can recall from two to twenty- 
five friends (so-called), whom they had 
before the age of twelve ; two lived in 
the country apart from any children but 
brothers or sisters, so had no friends 
until they were twelve years old ; and 
one cannot remember the number, but 
had at least one friend. Most of these 
friendships were with children of about 
the same age, though there are excep- 
tions, and one writes of a friend twenty- 
five years older than herself. 

Another says: ‘* My real friends were 
my elders, my parents’ friends, to whom 
they say I was particularly responsive. 
They were often intimate friends. I 
have them still ; they became children 
with me.’’ Another writes that there 
were eleven elderly people whom she 
called friends. She says: ‘* My 
mother always encouraged my visiting 
these old people. She would ask if I 
would not like to go to walk with 
Mrs. L. She would take me to the 
woods and tell me the names of the wild 
flowers. So in various ways my mother 
kept me in close sympathy with older 
people, and a child who does not have 


such friends is deprived of a great deal 
which would tend to upbuild character. "’ 

In most cases the early friendships 
were the result of circumstances or pro- 
pinquity, although one woman writes 
that her friends were chosen for the 
most part from decided preference. 
Another had one friend whom she ad- 
mired for her beautiful clothes. Some 
one else recalls that of the four friends 
she had before twelve, she liked one, a 
boy, for his wit and intellect (or what 
developed into those qualities ), one be- 
cause she was a leader, one because of 
similar tastes, and the fourth on account 
of her sweet and lovely character. 

As to the degree of intimacy, it varied 
greatly, owing to the varying tempera- 
ments of the children, whether they 
were of the ‘*intense’’ or the reverse. 
One writes that with all her dozen 
friends it was intense. One writer says 
her young friends ‘‘ were all playmates 
and liked equally well, with one excep- 
tion. This was a German girl, full of 
force. We sat together, studied to- 
gether, planned our plays together, 
ranked about the same in class. Our 
friendship began when I was about eight 
years old, and the fact that when I was 
eleven years old I went to a different 
school, did not lessen our intimacy. 
She was a leader, planning parties or 
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entertainments, but I was a ready helper. 
She fascinated me.”’ 

The duration of friendships formed be- 
fore twelve years of age is one of the most 
interesting parts of the subject. In very 
few cases do these intimacies last long. 
In several cases they were cut short by 
the child's removal to another town ; in 
other cases by death; while in many 
they outgrown. 
Where they have lasted up to the pres- 


cases were simply 
ent time they have proved stronger and 
warmer than any formed later. 

The most striking case of constancy 
to all friends is that of a woman who 
lived as a child in a small country vil- 
Although she was sent to the 
village school and meta number of chil- 


lage. 


dren, she chose four friends from among 
them all, who have been her intimate 
friends through life, and she is now over 
sixty. All were of about the same age, 
and she never had any friends much 
older or younger. The first intimacy 
began when she was four years of age. 
The two little girls liked each other be- 
cause they enjoyed the same things. 
After some years they were separated, 
only seeing each other perhaps once a 
year, but corresponded at times. Their 
annual visits of a few days gave them 
opportunity to talk over all that had 
occurred since the previous meeting. 
The second friendship, which was 
begun when the child was eight years 
old, was based upon her admiration for 
This friend 
was very courageous, and the woman 
who tells this says that she felt the in- 


a girl who was a_ leader. 


fluence of that physical courage all her 
life. The third friend was of an entirely 
different kind. 
scientious — sensitively so ; 


She was quiet and con- 
rather of 
the angelic type, and acted as a balance 
wheel to the writer, who was inclined to 
be willful and headstrong. This influ- 
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ence has been active during the inti- 
macy of fifty-five years, which has never 
lessened in spite of the distance which 
has separated them since their child- 
They have not only lived in dif- 
ferent places, but have had quite diverse 


hood. 


interests in life; yet their interest in 
each other has never waned. The fourth 
friend was a boy, witty and intellectual. 
Those were his attractions then, and 
are so still, for the feeling of the child 
is still active and strong. 

In most cases it seems to be the older 
friends who are the influential ones. In 
one instance the writer says: ‘‘ One of 
my strongest life influences was my fre- 
quent visiting in a family of adults — 
mother, father, and grown daughters — 
whose home was a large old estate in 
the suburbs of the city of Philadelphia, 
in which I then lived. The change 
of environment was naturally radical, 
and as I was sent to remain a week or 
two at a time, it became a second home. 
The characters of my friends impressed 


me strongly. My childhood friendships 


have all grown stronger with time.’’ 
Another says that the woman who has 
been her friend ever since they were both 
eight years old has always been a great 
help to her, on account of her lovely 
character and the example of her un- 
selfishness, conscientiousness, and de- 
votion. 

As to the restrictions upon children 
with regard to their friendships, in seven 
cases there are none ; in one case they 
were restricted only by an expression 
of approval or disapproval by the par- 
Another Undesirable 
acquaintances were never allowed to 
ripen into friendship. My mother al- 
ways restricted my intercourse to those 
whom she knew personally. I 


ents. writes : 


was 
never allowed to visit with children nor 
to bring them home until she had found 
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out who they and their family might 
be.”” 

In one case a man tells me he never 
had an intimate friendship with any 
child whose parents were not friends of 
his parents, with one exception. When 
ten or eleven years old he became inti- 
mate with another boy whose family 
neither he nor his parents knew any- 
thing about. Through the boys the 
families became acquainted even to 
some of the remote branches, and have 
been close friends ever since. 

Later friendships appear to be more 
numerous, as they are more lasting, 
than those of early life. This would 
naturally result from the greater devel- 
opment of the emotional nature, as well 
as from the usually greater opportuni- 
ties. The years from twelve to twenty 
include those friendships formed at 
boarding school and college, which are 
often the strongest of a lifetime. Being 
constantly together in study, in recita- 
tion, and at recreations, and often being 
thrown together with almost the close- 
ness of family life, the home influences 
being for the time lessened, there is the 
widest opportunity for the making of 
new friends, and more than that, for 
choosing them more or less deliberately 
for their congenial qualities. 

In one instance seven new friends 
were added to the two which the child 
already had ; five of them near her own 
age, two much older. These lasted 
from three to twenty years. The writer 
says: ‘‘I cannot trace with any degree 


‘ 


of certainty ‘specific influences’ re- 
ceived from friends of my own age ; but 
from the three older ones came most 
powerful influences. One whom I had 
as a child held me to a straight onward 
course in a religious life ; ong of the 
others helped me /o ée¢ rather than seem 
to be ; the other furnished the strongest 


impulse that I received under twenty 
for following duty at any cost.”’ 

Another writer says as to the number 
of her friends after the age of twelve : 
‘* Between twelve and fifteen add nine 
new ones; from sixteen to twenty add 
twenty-six more —thirty-five in all in 
addition to childhood friends!’’ It 
hardly seems possible that these could 
all be very intimate friends, but they all 
seem to have had more or less influence 
on her life. She continues: ‘‘ All but 
three were older ; one of the number 
was a very oldlady. While all of these 
were very dear friends, the names of 
seven stand out before the others. 
These were at different times and places, 
and four of the number were very in- 
spiring friends. One of them became an 
intense friend after I reached college."’ 

Two people have asked if this sub- 
ject included boys and girls’ friendships. 
There was nothing said about it in the 
questions, because with young children 
the question of sex should not have 
much influence. In one case a man re- 
members three friends he had before he 
was twelve, two boys and a little girl 
whom he first knew when he was not 
much over three years of age. He says 
he can distinctly remember his love and 
admiration for this little playmate. 
Their intimacy lasted only until they 
were twelve, but the impression she 
made has never been forgotten. He 
said he always felt that he would like 
to help her if she were in distress, and 
once, many years afterward, he had the 
opportunity. Both the boy playmates 
were of temperaments contrasted with 
his own, but he chose them for an in- 
stinctive liking, which, in after years, 
grew into a reasoning admiration for 
their good qualities, and they are still 
friends. 

The general impression derived from 
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these contributions is that the so-called 
friendships of childhood, lacking as they 
must the intelligent sympathy and wise 
unselfishness on which real friendship is 
based, are hardly more than pleasant 
memories. On the other hand, during 
the years when manhood and woman- 
hood are waking to a vital consciousness 


The Best Way 
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of the realities of life, there are few who 
do not find congenial companions, who 
hold for many years, perhaps for life, 
the place of tried and trusted friends — 
that place so hard to fill in later years, 
after habits of thought and feeling have 
crystallized, and watchful doubt has 
taken the place of unquestioning trust. 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By HEsSTER M. 


ROM time immemorial, the date 


when the sun, having reached its 
lowest declension, begins to climb to- 
ward the zenith, has been marked by 


unmeasured joy. Among all nations 


and in all ages has it been celebrated. 
As the birth time of the Divine Son of 
the human mother, it is a season unut- 
terably precious to all Christian people. 

While we rejoice, let us forgive all 
shortcomings in others, as we would be 


forgiven. And, as we greet those we 


love, let us not forget the sorrowful, the 


stranger, and the impoverished. ‘‘ In- 


asmuch as ye do unto others,”’ is a 


precept for all time. 


The Christmas tree should be the 
ornament of every home where children dwell. 
In after years let them have a remembrance of 
this festival. Fasten the trunk securely to 
cross-pieces, then decorate it gayly. In the 
first place a quantity of white cotton should be 
soaked in a strong solution of alum water and 
then dried; this makes it non-inflammable. Pull 
apart, then throw lightly over all the branches. 
Over this scatter tinsel, and, if practicable, 
hang glass icicles to reflect the light from tapers 
fastened to the extremities of branches. Stars 
made from gold and silver paper,— made at 
home by fingers that have little gold or silver,— 
bags of illusion or tarleton, shoe shaped, to 
hold bright-hued candy, cornucopias, filled with 
dates and figs, oranges, secured by wire to look 
like tree-grown fruit, all these things are within 
reach of a moderate purse. Apples, golden or 
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ruddy, and bananas, too, are decorative. So 
are small flags hung safely at a distance from 
the tapers. Holly, where it can be procured, is 
desirable to have, as well as anything that is 
gay, bright, fantastic. 

House decorations for Christmas are 
usually too hackneyed. A stiff round wreath 
hung in the center of a window sash, even en- 
livened with holly or crude red immortelles, 
cannot be pronounced artistic. Why not 
wind thick cord with ground pine or cedar, and 
loop it gracefully over mirrors and windows, and 
festoon pictures with the same? More than 
ever, this year, flags seem appropriate. Where 
circular wreaths are desired, old hoops from 
kegs and barrels are serviceable as bases. 

In making letters of evergreens out of a 
couple of thicknesses of strong brown paper, 
cut the carefully traced forms on which, with a 
large needle and coarse thread, sprigs of over- 
lapping green can be carefully sewn. Again, 
trace letters on large white cardboard and cover 
all except them with sprigs or leaves. Before 
covering the background, the letters may be 
pasted over with gold or silver paper or with 
cotton batting frosted with tinsel. 

Pine boughs still bear their fruitage of cones 
and are decorative. Nothing can be brighter 
than groups of these, attached to the walls, 
while between them is draped the flag of our 
country. Texts or words, made as described, 
can be used in place of pine boughs. One must 
be guided by the facility with which such 
things can be procured. 


Table decorations are now in order. A 
plain white damask cloth and white china are 
suitable where color is used on the table. To 
support the central base, a square low block 
may be covered with a white napkin, the vase 
to hold a miniature evergreen planted in sand. 
This is where flowers are not to be had. Pret- 
tier than this is a mirror, either square, round, 
or oval, with the frame concealed by cotton 
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picked apart and sprinkled with powdered frost- 
ing or isinglass, and both mirror and_ border 
strewn with holly sprays or bits of mistletoe, 
the latter dear to the traditional Christmas. 
Here, again, the cotton batting should first be 
soaked in alum water, then dried. And so with 
the wig and beard of Santa Claus. Too many 
terrible accidents from fires have occurred from 
the neglect of this precaution. 


The Christmas dinner, while savory, 
toothsome, and handsomely served, need not be 
a plethora of richness and variety. One would 
suppose, by many of the menus published at 
this season, that the human stomach is a 
bottomless receptacle into which is to be poured 
a barbarous jumble of indigestibles. Is this the 
proper manner to keep the festival,—this de- 
scent into the appetite of a four-footed animal? 
Why have, at the same meal, oysters, turkey, 
chicken, ham, all the vegetables, every species of 
pie and pudding that ever attracted nightmare, 
in addition to nuts and candy? Is there not a 
less sensual and more rational way of feasting? 

Enough, a variety, beautifully served, graced 
by wit, affection, song and laughter, and 
consecrated by sentiments belonging to the 
season which all should fondly cherish, are 
better than extravagance and superfluity. 


With Christmas dessert, it is well to 
have a surprise pie. Fill a large tin or earthen 
pan with small presents, preferably things in- 
expensive, funny, or absurd, and cqv-rthe whole 
with tissue paper pasted tight over the edges. 
To each present is attached a white cord, the 
end of which emerges through a slit cut for that 
purpose. If the presents are odd and inexpen- 
sive for the various members of the family and 
guests, the strings may be pulled at random by 
each person at the table, as the surprise pie is 
passed around. 

Where no Christmas tree is set up for bear- 
ing its joyous load of presentation fruit, the 
pie may contain gifts to the attaching cords of 
which are fastened cards bearing the names of 
respective recipients. Especially is this pie 
enjoyed by the youthful members of the family. 


Christmas Gifts, as a rule, are overdone. 
Worse than neglect is a conventional present, 
selected because one feels compelled to give 
something. How much heart burning and 
bitterness the practice is responsible for, it is 
impossible to estimate. To realize it makes 
one regret civilization, especially if insincerity 
isa necessary accompaniment. Why can we 
not be true to ourselves and candidly say, ‘* I 
cannot afford to give expensive presents ”* ? 

If one need not count the cost, much good 
may be done. The refined, proud poor woman, 
the sick, suffering family, can, without loss of 
self-respect, receive Christmas gifts. 

In another way such presents bless the giver. 
Where one is forced to self-denial in order to 
bestow upon a loved one, it isa blessing to both. 
Millions given ostentatiously are outweighed by 
the humble offerering of sacrificial affection. 
The child who saves its pennies to purchase a 
gift for papa and mamma, is dearer to a feel- 


ing heart, than the donor of diamonds be- 
stowed to curry favor or for show. Spirit of 
Love and Justice, help us to be true to our- 
selves in order that we may realize the sacred- 
ness of Christmastide! 

Utilitarian gifts are the natural ex- 
pressions of utilitarians. Where money is not 
plentiful, it is appropriate to hang upon the 
Christmas tree a new cap for Johnnie and a 
pair of skates for Jemie. To the refined a bit 
of sentiment adorns even the offer of a pair 
of shoes. About the most prosaic gifts let us 
wrap a little of our sweetest selves. With 
grandmamma’s spectacle case inclose an original 
verse, among brother's handkerchiefs insert a 
small fancy picture or book of poems. Let 
us Cherish the beautiful, the useful takes care of 
itself. 


For the house mother, a set of doilies 
or an embroidered table center is always ap- 
propriate. It should not be done, however, at 
the expense of the eyesight. Toilet covers in 
sets, in appliqué, cut work, or Kensington stitch, 
chair rolls in silk and lace, perfumery sachets 
made of basket woven ribbon, dainty work- 
baskets lined with surah, containing spool 
bag, needlebook, and thimble holder, card- 
board calendars. through slits of which are run 
ribbons on which, in gold lettering, are painted 
the days of the month, are all suitable. In 
all gifts, where recipients possess tenderness of 
feeling, they are more pleased with objects made 
by the fingers of the giver, than by those that 
are purchased. 


Appropriate gifts are those suited to the 
age, taste, and condition of both parties. By 
no means bestow jewelry upon children, o1 
Browning upon one who never sees anything in 
nature or art save the almighty dollar. Where 
we can, however, let us minister to the insatia 
ble love of beauty that sometimes comes to the 
surface where least expected. A picture of the 
Dresden Madonna glorities a humble room in a 
tenement, the only handsome object within 
sight, where a delicate widow, well-reared but 
poor, turns to it with tearful eyes. ‘*’Tis the 
only bit of loveliness I own,"’ said she, as I 
praised it. ‘‘It was the Christmas gift of my 
brother. Without the restful sweetness of those 
eyes to comfort me, I hardly know how I 
should endure my hard life.’’ 

That one picture was more benefit to the little 
widow than a barrel of flour would be. 


Homemade Christmas toys are much 
more suitable for little folk than expensive and 
complicated mechanisms. Out of Canton flan- 
nel, by the help of patterns traced from pictures, 
cut toy animals, to be made up with the nap 
side out. With little care there can be devised 
a rabbit or a horse, cat, elephant. lamb, duck, 
dove, chair, sofa, wheelbarrow, and doll. Sticks 
covered with the flannel make admirable legs, 
or, in the case of birds, take wire and wind with 
yarn, while beads are just the things for eyes. 
A bird with the body and wings of different 
colors is attractive, while Kitty’s whiskers are 
simulated by coarse waxed thread. They must 
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all be cut in two parts and stuffed with excelsior 
or cotton. 


A word of caution is in order regarding 
the use of Canton flannel and outing cloth. 
Both make warm and serviceable sleeping gar- 
ments and wrappers for persons of all ages, yet 
they need to be handled with care. Whether the 
danger comes altogether from the light. downy 
surface. or whether, in addition, some chemical 
is used in finishing them, it is a lamentable fact 
that these goods are exceedingly inflammable. 
Touch a match to a small piece of either and 
you will see the fire run over the surface with 
inconceivable rapidity. On a small bit it is 
easily extinguished, but when once the flame has 
gained headway, there would be little help for 
the victim. 

Within a few weeks three cases have come to 
my knowledge, where as many women, by pres- 
ence of mind alone, have saved themselves 
from terrible catastrophes. Once, the head of 
a match flew off and caused the fire. A second 
time, and the person, wearing a wrapper of out- 
ing fiannel, reached her arm over a lamp chim- 
ney, while a third approached too closely to a 
stove. Each time the burning garment was torn 
from the person in time to save life. Children 
and adults, too, if venturing near a tire when 
clad in cotton of any kind, stand in great hazard. 


Rough, chapped hands and lips are 
common at this season. Thousands of dollars 
of perfumed and expensive cosmetics are sold 
every day to those who could just as well, if 
not better, make their own cold cream, at the 
cost of a few pennies, and the homemade article 
would contain nothing injurious to the skin. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of the virtues of 
mutton fat, something which cannot be too 
highly praised. Softened with the addition of 
an oil and kept upon the toilet stand for con- 
stant use, it prevents and cures all roughness. 

In the first place, hands and face, after being 
washed with soap and warm water (never, in 
winter, with cold water), should be thoroughly 
dried. To leave them damp insures further 
chapping. 

Improved soap is a necessity to those 
whose skin readily roughens. Cut one-half 
pound of Castile, palm oil, or ivory soap into 
small pieces. Moisten with water and set ina 
granite saucepan on the range where it will 
gradually melt. When it simmers and there are 
no lumps, stir with Indian meal until thick, 
take from the fire, scent with a few drops of 
some favorite oilor an essence, and beat with a 
silver fork until cold. Use freely on the face 
every night, and on the hands whenever they 
are washed. Nothing cleanses, softens, or 
whitens better than this easily made mixture. 
Hold the hands to the register after every 
washing. Oatmeal is used by some in place of 
Indian meal, but I am certain it is less effective. 
Finish with a gentle rubbing of cold cream. 


An admirable cold cream is made by 
taking mutton fat from the kidney and trying it 
out slowly on the back of the range. As it 
cools, pour into a pomade jar, and stir in a few 
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drops of essence of bergamot,of rosemary, rose, 
or lavender, and incorporate well. 

Where glycerine agrees with the skin, two 
teasnoonfuls of it beaten into a cup of mutton 
suet will soften the fat and assist in restoring 
the oil of the skin. 


Another good soap is made by shaving 
any of the finest articles in market and melting 
as before. Thicken with two tablespoonfuls of 
Indian meal or oatmeal to the cupful and mix 
with it one teaspoonful of benzoin. Beat until 
cold. 


Benzoin as a tincture should be used in 
every toilet. This fragrant, resinous substance 
soothes, heals, stimulates, and whitens the 
skin. Three or four drops in a basin of water 
for a face rinse after the morning bath will give 
a smoothness otherwise hard to obtain. Where 
the skin needs cleansing, add a little pinch of 
refined borax to the benzoin water, dry well, 
and, if needed, rub the face, especially at night, 
with the cold cream made as described. It 
should be washed off in the morning. 


An excellent cleansing method, when 
the hands are exposed to much coal or other 
dust, is to wash them with hot soapsuds and 
fine white sand. Sapolio will do for coarse 
skins, but a finer soap, with very fine sand, is 
less severe. In all cases the hands should be 
rinsed, well dried, and finished with an applica- 
tion of cold cream. 

Where glycerine agrees with the cuticle, a 
good application is that made of equal parts of 
alcohol, rose water, and glycerine. This is for 
the face, and should be rubbed in gently with 
soft old linen. In fact, to rub the face gently 
but persistently with a soft linen cloth after lav- 
ing it, or with a camel’s hair brush, will insure 
a good circulation and a healthy glow that is 
better than any cosmetic. A piece of soft 
white flannel is the next thing to a camel’s hair 
brush for manipulating the face. The rubbing 
closes the pores and prevents roughness caused 
by the rude winds of winter. 


Another excellent lotion for chapped, 
rough skin is made by shaking together in a 
bottle two even tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts 
and one-half teacupful of rose water. Ina 
few hours, after the salts have dissolved, add 
one ounce of glycerine and four drops of car- 
bolic acid. Shake well and apply with a soft 
cloth. This lotion is good without the Epsom 
salts. But the latter serves to cleanse the skin, 
while the carbolic acid is excellent for destroy- 
ingirritation, and the glycerine heals the surface. 


Almond oil or meal, olive oil, and 
lemon juice, all have value for the toilet. A 
trifle of almond meal moistened with water and 
applied to the face after bathing with soapsuds 
and rinsing with warm water, applied at night and 
washed off in the morning, will smooth the 
roughest skin. Again, equal quantities of 
lemon juice and glycerine or olive or almond 
oil, applied at night, are cleansing, healing, and 
beautifying. 

A dry skin needs food for which nothing 
is better than a nightly application of paste 
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made of oatmeal and water. Never apply 
vaseline, which directly stimulates the growth 
of hair, and is not suitable for the face. Oat- 
meal applied dry and then dusted off as one is 
about to encounter a cold wind, is a great pre- 
servative. In washing the face, it is unwise to 
scrub hard, as if one was cleansing a piece of 
coarse cloth. Gentleness and temperance in all 
ways are the marks of refinement. That 
which suits one cuticle may be detrimental to 
another. There are those who cannot apply 
glycerine to the hands, to others it is healing. 
All have idiosyncrasies, and it is worse than 
useless to try to fit each to the bed of Pro- 
crustes. 

Where there is a rank, increasing growth of 
hair, one must be cautious about the use of oil 
upon the face. Lanoline—fat from lamb’s 
wool—is said to be free from this tendency. A 
teaspoonful shaken with an ounce of bay rum, 
and lightly applied, is sufficient. 

The Summer Girl, during the last two 
years, has made a great mistake in exposing 
herself so persistently to the sunshine and 
rough wind. Why do we Americans overdo 
almost everything we undertake? Pecause a 
healthy, ruddy skin is more beautiful than a 
bleached, bloodless surface, we must, perforce, 
drive, ride, and golf bareheaded, even with the 
thermometer at 80° or go°. The effect is a 
coarsening and thickening that no other efforts 
can antidote. There should be temperance in all 
things. To Admiral Dewey a bronzed face looks 
suitable, not to a young woman ‘who naturally 
desires to appear at her best. Simple, nutri- 
tious food, attention to the excretions, exercise, 
pure air, cleanliness, a cheerful spirit, and a 
good disposition are the best cosmetics in the 
world. Without all these we may have a veneer, 
not genuine loveliness. The fine grained skins 
of gentle, high-bred women were never intended 
to vie with the cuticles of the heroes of Santiago 
and Manila. Don’t let us be namby-pamby on 
the one hand or hoydenish and mannish on the 
other. Theday has gone by when girls’ faces 
were buried deep in hot sunbonrets, shutting out 
light and air. It will neverreturn. Butlet our 
daughters keep womanlinessas one of theirinef- 
fable charms. Anditis not womanly to ape the 
manners, dress, and complexions of their broth- 
ers. Nor need they be afraid of Puritanism 
and priggishness. ‘* Preened, Prettiness, and 
Prisms ’’ have fled with the old order, not, let 
us hope, sweetness and the real wholesomeness 
of native delicacy. Why should the pendu- 
lum swing from one extreme to its opposite ? 

For cracked lips, where the skin is oth- 
erwise smooth, there is healing in a lotion made 
by shaking together a small amount of glycer- 
ine and one-fourth as much, by measure, of 
compound benzoin. Apply in small quantities 
before exposure to the cold winds of this sea- 
son. Mutton fat is also excellent, but there are 
those who object to the use of animal oils. 

Face veilings, that ‘* half conceal and 
half reveal ’’ the charms of the wearer, are still 
all the mode. Those thickly dotted are answer- 
able for much eye weakness, while they serve 


as little protection from the wind. Across the 
forehead are sutures that, in catarrhal sub- 
jects, are apt to be inflamed in cold winds, and 
such persons do well, when walking or driving, 
to wear a double veil over the forehead down 
to the eyebrows. Frequent washing of the face 
in cold water and gently rubbing the forehead, 
after a warm sponging, improves the facial cir- 
culation, and helps to inure against attacks of 
nasal catarrh. To keep the throat free from 
bronchitis and kindred weaknesses, a daily 
sponging in cold water is helpful 


High collars of cloth and fur, partic- 
ularly where, as fashion has dictated, the collar 
widens out below to cover the upper portion of 
the chest and back, are about as disease invit- 
ing inventions as ignorant makers of styles 
could foist on our countrywomen. As much as 
contagious diseases, they should be avoided 
Below the heated outline of the collar are ex- 
posed the vital organs, to take the full brunt of 
a low temperature. The shoulder cape is bad 
enough ; the fur collar is worse. True, it ad- 
mirably shows off a tapering, hour-glass waist, 
but it shortens life or induces deadly disease. 
One young woman, when remonstrated with 
for her compressed waist and handsome fur, 
which was worn without a wrap, and the ther- 
mometer below the twenties, replied, ** I choose 
ill health and good looks (?) to a larger waist 
anda warmer covering,’’ and there was nothing 
more to be said. Result, an invalidism which 
is constant menace to her life. There is no 
escape. In the long run we reap as we have 
sown. 

Another mistake is to take off a warm 
wrap immediately upon entering the house, 
especially after rapid walking, or to talk and 
breathe through the mouth when first emerging 
into very cold air. For the throat and lungs it 
is a great change when one passes from a room 
warmed to 70° or 75°, as many are, to an out 
side temperature of zero or a little above. The 
long passage through the nose to the lungs 
gives the air opportunity to grow warm, so that 
the shock is not so great as where the breath 
enters the mouth, to the danger of the delicate 
membranes of the throat. That we are usually 
all sufferers from catarrhal disorders should 
make us cautious. Despite the helpfulness of 
‘*mind cure,’’ faith cure,’ and other uplift 
ing agencies, which are doing so much good in 
supplanting fear by hope, let us realize that our 
bodies are the organs of the soul, and as such 
require care. Religious ecstasy for a time may 
so exalt the whole person that she may rise 
above ill conditions. The soul triumphs over 
the encompassing garment, and indicates what 
shall be, in that good time coming, when spirit 
brings to external consciousness continual proof 
of its inherent power over matter. 

Still, we dwell upon a youthful planet, and 
human nature is yet ignorant of its wonderful 
heritage. Conditions are still unripe. To force 
them is rash. Every instrament through which 
mind manifests itself demands care. Else we 
suffer and pass away untimely to a sphere of 
greater wisdom. 
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Christmas without a Tree 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 


N these days of crowded flats ind 
busy mothers, the good old-fashioned 
Christmas tree is often left out, because 
there is no room for it, or because there 
is no time to trim it. It seems a picy, 
too, for it is the very prettiest thing 
about Christmas time. 

But if we cannot have trees, we can 
have various devices to take their place, 
with little trouble and far less expense. 

A Christmas hunt can be instituted, 
and the presents put in hiding. It is 
arranged like the well-known spider- 
web party, all the family being assem- 
bled in the hall or parlor, and each be- 
ing given a cord which, if followed, will 
lead to the right parcels. These cords 
criss-cross all over the house, and there 
is much fun, as well as mystification, in 
trying to follow them. 

Another sort of hunt is just a plain 
searching all over the house for parcels 
cunningly hidden in unexpected places. 

A mammoth Christmas stocking, 
made of strong cotton goods of some 
kind, will hold all the gifts of a family 
unless they are mammoth in size. It 
can be hung from a bird cage bracket, 
or the chandelier, if not too heavy. 

A merry game may be made out of 
the presentation of gifts by treating 
The 


mother and father of a family ought to 


them as forfeits, to be redeemed. 


In a similar manner 
a game may be devised by which all 
will have to earn their gifts by first 


lead in this game. 


Each one 
writes on a slip of paper something that 
he or she would like to have another 
member of the party do. These slips 


entertaining the company. 


are shaken together in a bag or basket, 
and each draws one, being pledged to 
do exactly what it says, as the wages 
by which his or her collection of gifts 
can be earned. One family party was 
put in high glee when the mother drew 
a slip reading, ‘‘ Treat to something 
good.’ It is needless to add that.a 
dish of goodies from the pantry very 
promptly appeared. 

A snowdrift of cotton, in which all 
the gifts are buried, is another pleasing 
device. Small gifts can be done up in 
cotton wool, to look like snowballs, and 
piled upon the ‘‘drift.’’ They are 
marked, of course, and each is tossed 
to its rightful owner. 

A Christmas hamper—the wicker 
clothes hamper, of course — trimmed 
with evergreen and lined with green 
cambric or paper, with a little figure of 
Santa Claus standing on the lid, will 
hold a great Each 
package ought to be done up in white 
paper, with a sprig of evergreen stuck 
into the green cord which holds it. 

‘* Grandmother's pocket" 


many presents. 


will please 
the children greatly, and isa plan worth 
being tried by the auntie or grandma 
who, knowing that the children have 
everything they can possibly want, is at 
her wits’ end to 
something new. 
The giver first prepares an old-fash- 
ioned pocket, such as our grandmothers 
tied about their waists with a string. It 


present them with 


consists of a large double oblong, 
seamed together all around, with tapes 
fastened to the two upper corners, and 


a slit near the top midway between the 
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tapes. This is to be worn under a 
plain full skirt, with a pocket hole to 
correspond to the slit in the big pocket. 
If the wearer chooses to dress in very 
quaint old style, with kerchief and cap, 
so much the better. 

Into the pockets are put all sorts of 
little nicknacks, penny iron toys, such 
as hoes, rakes, and shovels; penny 
wooden toys, as churns, cradles, and 
chairs ; crayons, pencils, dolls, marbles, 
whistles, and so forth. The children are 
allowed to put their hands, in turn, into 
‘‘grandmother’s pocket,’’ as many 
times around as the number of gilts 
will permit. 


It is quite likely that these few sug- 
gestions will lead to the devising of 
others by the clever planner of Christ- 
mas festivities. Even the children tire 
of any one way of receiving their pres- 
ents, unless there is the fun of a tree. 
It pays to introduce something new in 
place of the time-honored — but also 
time-worn — nethods of putting the 
gifts in the chairs at breakfast or din- 
ner, or piling them on a table, to be 
handed around with appropriate re- 
marks by some master of ceremonies. 
It will give an added zest to the appe- 
tites of even the adults for their 
Christmas packages. 


A Riddle Solved 


By L. BLAKE 


Sometimes the world seems cold and bleak, 
And chills me with its icy hand ; 

I feel like one who treads alone, 
A stranger in a foreign land. 


Sometimes the world seems warm and bright, 
And cheers me with its winsome smile ; 

In happiness the days are spent, 
And pleasant dreams the nights beguile. 


But why the change, the wondrous change, 
From Arctic cold to Tropic heat ; 

From paths that wound the feet with thorns 
To pastures green and meadows sweet ? 


I ponder well the question o'er, 
And seek in vain the cause to see, 
Until I look within my heart, 
And find the change is all in me. 


If I am bitter to the world, 
See only fault to chide and blame, 
I cannot marvel that the world 
Gives back, in turn, to me the same. 


But looking kindly on the world, 
And ever seeking good to find, 

| cannot doubt, for I have proved, 
The world will be to me as kind. 
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Yuletide 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 


‘* Let’s dance and sing and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.”’ 


BELIEVE it Ward 


Beecher who said, ‘* Lay up in youth 


was Henry 


a store of pleasant memories,’’ a say- 
ing whose wisdom we who have a happy 
childhood to look back upon realize. 
Blessed are those for whom certain days 
stand out from the past, clustered with 
rich and _ bright associations, and there 
are few who cannot recall some scenes 
and periods that bring pleasant, dreamy 
smiles to lips now drawn with care, and 
a sparkle to eyes that see but little to 
brighten over in the present. 

Left to itself, youth would be a peace- 
ful time enough, but dull and unevent- 
ful. It is the touch with the vivid life 
of maturity which lends to it the deep- 
est interest. A child can suffer very 
keenly from that by no means affected 
He 


sional excitement ; a break in the mo- 


complaint — exnu?. craves occa- 
notony ; something that shall stir his 
blood and make his heart thrill with an- 
ticipation. And out of this real need, 
this veritable human longing, holidays 
have grown. No society is too crude, 
no civilization is too advanced, for pe- 
riodical playdays, and it is well for hu- 
manity that they come. 

How poor we should be without these 
gleams of golden light on our gray 
working days! Even the soberest among 
us must be glad, if we have human 
that 
made dear to us by habit and associa- 


hearts, the special anniversary, 
tion, rolls around at least once a year. 

And better still, that there are a few 
days which we keep as holidays in com- 
mon with all our great brotherhood, 


Christian and heathen, rich and poor, 
wise and ignorant, of all degrees and 
kinds. There are others we might trace 
through many countries and among 
strange peoples, but none so great or 
so well beloved as our Yuletide ; the 
sweetest, brightest period of the year. 
We are accustomed to think of this 
as a Christian festival, and in modern 
times it is so; although in some rural 
districts certain practices survive that 
remind one of old tales of the Roman 
Saturnalia,’ which antedated Chris- 
tianity. 
ried on in Cornwall ; 
mia and some other German provinces 


‘*Mummeries’’ are still car- 


while in Bohe- 


dramatic companies are formed and rev- 
elries practiced during the season of 
Advent. 

Germany is par excellence the land of 
the Yuletide, and travelers find many 
quaint customs in vogue there. When 
the Puritans were in power in England 
they banished Christmas and sought by 
fines and imprisonments to prevent peo- 
ple from observing it. | But the Protes- 
tants of Germany held fast to their sea- 
son of joy and peace. Martin Luther 
sanctioned it, saying, ‘‘ The devil shall 
which is 
surely a sensible view to take. And so 
it comes about that the most warlike 


not have all the good times !”’ 


nation in the world is distinguished for 
its zeal in Christmas keeping, and that 
we owe to it most of the best sugges- 
tions about everything connected with 
amusements proper to the season. 

One of the prettiest observances that 
can be found, the world through, ob- 
tains in Scandinavia, where the ‘* Yule 


Peace’’ or Yulefred is legally recog- 
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nized ; the courts being closed for twelve 
days. Quarreling during this period is 
a penal offense. — Public sentiment fa- 
vors good humor and kindliness, and it 
is held to be a duty to adjust all family 
disputes. On Yule eve the shoes of 
every member of a family are set in a 
row by the hearthstone, as a sign that 
there is harmony among them. 

One cannot help wondering if a gen- 
uine impulse always underlies this cn- 
forced observance, or if resentments are 
only smothered to break out again! It 
may be that through kindly acts as- 
perities are smoothed away, and persons 
between whom nature has set an insur- 
mountable barrier may at least look over 
itand exchange good wishes. To re- 
gard Yuletide as a sort of armistice in 
the general fight of life is to invest the 
season with a sacredness that makes its 
message real. Christmas either means 
nothing or it means peace. 

What a delightful thing it would be 
if we could carry the idea out ; if there 
really could be every year, twelve days 
of universal good will and concord 
throughout the whole world |! Suppose 
that during Yuletide nations arbitrated 
all their differences, and individuals 
cultivated friendliness; that no one 
cheated his brother, no man abused his 
wife, and no woman imposed upon her 
children or servants ; that instead of 
curses from rough tongues, there re- 
sounded in the dark abodes of poverty 
and vice the blessed salutation, ‘‘ God 
be with you, neighbor !’’ and the lesson 
churches try to impress was absolutely 
practiced by high and low, from pole to 
pole? 

An impracticable dream, like the 
millennium, and Eutopias of all kinds. 
Human nature is not to be reformed af- 


ter this wholesale fashion. Little by 
little good extends, and it must be car- 


ried by innocent hands and enthusiastic 
hearts that have not been wearied by 
vain experiments, and rendered skep- 
tical through acquaintance with irreme- 
diable wrongs. 

It is the children who keep up the 
sweet sentiment of Christmas. Espe- 
cially in America, where we incline to 
be a serious people, we owe it to the 
children that our most sacred féte day 
is still kept. And kept as a holiday 
and time of joy and old-fashioned, im- 
aginative play, as well as a beloved an- 
niversary. The tiniest tot in the nur- 
sery quickly seizes upon the idea of 
‘Kriss Kringle’’ when first the pre- 
cious legend is breathed in his ears, and 
thereafter he holds us to our romance. 
And when religious instruction is added, 
the beautiful tale of the Christ Child 
takes on for him a holy meaning, awak- 
ening feelings of obligation toward 
others ; higher aspirations for himself. 

A somewhat rude but wholesome view 
of reciprocity is that taken by the young 
folks of Belgium, who attempt to re- 
ward the horses of Santa Claus for their 
exertions by filling their own stock- 
ings with oats on Christmas eve, for the 
Saint to distribute to his faithful beasts. 
And it is said that the oats never fail to 
disappear, being replaced by presents 
for the good children, who find them 
duly in the expected place upon Christ- 
mas morning. 

Ii we desire for our own children 
more refined expressions of gratitude 
toward their benefactors, it is for us to 
lead their thoughts upward. Gift mak- 
ing among ourselves sometimes becomes 
too mechanical and calculating, and it 
narrows down to asmall circle the kind- 
ness and generosity which should spread 
abroad among those who need our kind- 
ness most. ‘!t is not till we are brought 
face to face with the very destitute that 
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we realize what Christmas is to the poor 
children of large cities. Out of the 
mass of their painful experience of life 
and their ugly, vicious ideas of human 
nature, they pluck this one blossom of 
aspiration for something fair and good, 
and in their poor, rude way they try to 
celebrate the great Christmas festival 
whose full meaning they neither know 
nor care for ; yet some of its burden of 
love and peace steals into their hearts. 

A withered bit of cedar picked from 
a groceryman’s trash pile, a colored 
candle or so bought with bread money, 
a gilt fish, a handful of tinsel — these are 
the treasures hoarded in the grimy hands 
of the little frozen creatures, creeping 
back to their 
with a gleam of pleasure upon faces 
too pinched to smile, too starved to ex- 
press any sensations but those of ani- 
mal wants. 


unwholesome homes, 


And yet deeds of kindness 
are done in their cellars that must make 
Not 
many of us are worthy to stand beside 


angels weep for joy and pity. 


the newsboy who goes hungry to buy 
his baby sister toys, or Jacob Riis’s girl 
of the mission school feast, who saved 
the first piece of mince pie she had ever 
seen in her life ‘‘to take home to 
mother.”’ 
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Aye, there is distress at our door for 
us to relieve, and enough duties and 
obligations to cause generous hearts 
pangs of despair for limited powers. 
But we are only required in this world 
to do what we can. Beneficence is more 
an inward grace than an outward act. 
The soul that refuses the lesson of our 
sweet Yuletide is that which hardens 
and stiffens itself against the joy of 
Christmas day. Sourness and sadness 
are crimes against humanity, when it is 
the duty of humanity to rejoice. It is 
the season of gladness, so let us put 
aside our private sorrows, and swell the 
universal anthem of joy. 

For our precious little ones’ sake let 
us make the time one they will remem- 
ber happily all their lives ; not fearing 
to be extravagant or over-enthusiastic 
when we give ourselves up to the pleas- 
ures of the season. Heaven is not lost: 
through mirth, but 
brought nearer to us. And through 
abandonment to pure, unselfish joy, we 


innocent rather 


may realize that most significant saying, 
which is further from our practice than 
almost any other in the whole realm of 
ethics or religious lore: ‘‘ Unless ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 


The Christmas Song 


By WILLIAM BRUNTON 


O happy hearts of love and light, 

Sweet Christmas time has come again. 
Awake and watch the stars of night, 

And hear Hope’s anthem on life’s plain ; 


Perhaps the golden song of old 

Will sweep the harp strings of the sky, 
And some new dream of love be told 

To show the angels yet are nigh ! 
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December 


By LALiA MITCHELL. 


All night the frosts have toiled and now 
Upon the clouded windowpane, 


In miniature, are tree and bough, 


And waving fields of icy grain. 


The stately palm, the lichens lost 


Behind the granite’s rugged face, 
All thine, O wonder-working Frost, 


December’s matchless garden place. 


Home Science — V 


‘ DRESS 


By Mrs. BURTON SMITH 


O deal with the dress problem in an 
entirely untrammeled way — to 
really face the issue fairly requires 
much independence of thought and ac- 
tion. We have so long been led blindfold 
into an entirely unreasonable robing of 
our bodies that any real originality, any 
determined intelligence in the matter, 
smacks of eccentricity. It is possible, 
however, to avoid the opprobrium of 
being ‘‘peculiar,”’ and at the same 
time to attain a comfortable-and grace- 
ful result in clothing, if we will only 
forget the fashion books long enough to 
realize the beauty of the human body 
when its construction and functions are 
not interfered with. With such a real- 
ization would come a wholesome rever- 
ence for this ‘‘ Temple of the Holy 
Spirit,’ whose exquisite natural per- 
fection has been so marred; and we 
would doubtless feel urged to correct 
abuses of the body and undo some of 


the damage wrought by ignorance and 
fashion. : 
There are means at hand, wisely 


planned systems of body exercise, 


which the home-maker may profitably 
study. We know the need of pure air 
and sunshine and wholesome food ; but 
the necessity for regular, systematic ex- 
ercise is too often overlooked. The 
Greek is still the ideal of physical 
beauty ; but we are apt to forget that 
his well-knit muscles and glowing skin 
and clear eye, his strength and grace, 
betokened, above all else, unhampered 
activity, perfect body freedom. It is 
true we are learning from the outdoor 
sports of our own time some of the joy 
he felt in uncramped lungs and perfect 
circulation, and we may hope great 
things of the men and women of to-day 
and of the future from these delightfully 
normalizing occupations. 

But undirected exercise, however en- 
joyable, is not always sufficient. Some 
systematic plan of body building is 
needed to offset the strain of modern 
life. Of all the systems offered to a 
credulous public none is so scientific 
nor stands so distinctly for general 
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health culture as the Swedish. This 
system, originated by Dr. Ling of 
Sweden, some ninety years ago, has 
been elaborated by Miss E. Marguerite 
Lindley in her admirable book, ‘‘ Health 
in the Home.”’ 
Lindley has adapted the system to 
varying individual needs, and has ar- 


In this treatise, Miss 


ranged a series of prescriptions of exer- 
cise for home practice which are 
invaluable. These prescriptions not only 
meet the needs of special weakness, but 
maintain general health by invigorating 
the muscles and stimulating the func- 
tions so that the body will resist disease. 
No home library is complete without 
this book. A faithful following of its 
teaching will lead to physical poise, 
strength, beauty — in a word, to almost 
perfect physical development. 

Of the growth of this Swedish system 
under Dr. Ling, Miss Lindley writes : 
‘*He studied the Greek gymnastics, 
together with those of modern nations, 
and tested the Avgienic meaning of cach 
movement, Those that tended to pro- 
duce or encourage bad posture or other 
unfavorable influence upon health, he 
discarded, also those of no distinct hygi- 
enic value, leaving but sixty elementary 
movements. Healso tested cach move- 
ment with reference to its influence on 
the heart action and lung power, and 
the strength of these two organs formed 
the basis for the arrangement of his sys- 
tem.”’ We must see the admirable 
good sense in this method, and there is 
a distinct note of warning here against 
indiscriminate exercise in classes, where 
weak hearts or lungs or backs are put 
through the same routine as those of 
vigorous build. Indeed, the strongest 
point in Swedish work, whether in gym- 
nastics or massage, is the close atten- 
tion given to the special need or weak- 
ness of the individual. The result of 


this care is a gradual upbuilding of the 
whole body, each organ and part re- 
ceiving its due attention, and all grace, 
poise, beauty, having a permanent basis 
in good health. 

When we give our bodies such rev- 
erent and scientific attention, we shall 
esteem the beauty of perfect health above 
all other beauty. We shall come to know 
that when we move with elastic step and 
head held high and body free, ‘‘ Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ This thought should 
spur us to clothe our bodies more rea- 
sonably, and therefore comfortably and 
beautifully, to bring the demands of 
fashion into some sort of harmony with 
nature. That same law of, true beauty 
which we learned in considering house 
decoration may apply here. Our cloth- 
ing, to be beautiful, must be in har- 
mony with nature and with use. Tobe 
this, it may be fashionable, but it must be 
healthful, appropriate, excellent, grace- 
ful. It must belong to the body it cov- 
ers and to the occasion when it is worn, 
not hampering growth and movement, 
but adding comfort and grace. The 
sense of being altogether ‘‘chic’’ is 
most comforting to our feminine taste, 
but are we not too willing to wear 
clothes which are anything but com- 
forting to our bodies? Athletics for 
women are emancipating us at certain 
seasons, but we may hasten the day of 
full freedom by a determination to dress 
first for health and comfort, and to let 
beauty follow naturally, as it surely will. 

Before discussing any details of dress, 
there are two general propositions which 
may be set down as irrefutable. Every 
garment worn should be so made and 
put on that the weight will be, as nearly 
as possible, equally distributed over the 
body; no garment should bind the body 
at any point or restrict its movement. 
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Beginning with the covering next the 
body, let us see that it is made of some 
soft, porous, absorbent material, so that 
the skin will not be irritated nor chilled, 
nor its activity interfered with. — It will 
be well to recall a little physiology just 
here. The perspiratory pores number 
twenty-five hundred to the square inch, 
2,300,000 in all, and for an adult exude 
about two pints in twenty-four hours. 
The throwing off of these impurities is 
essential to health, and woolen garments, 
or those of silk and woolen mixed, for 
either winter or summer wear, best pro- 
mote this activity, and will prevent any 
chilliness. A very thin wool gauze may 
be bought for summer wear, and heav- 
ier weights for winter, according to the 
climate. 

When the cost of wool is beyond the 
purse, soft, loose-woven cotton gauze 
may be substituted in warm. climates. 
In any case, it must be urged that one 
of these materials be used, especially for 
children, in place of the linen and fine 
cotton fabrics so universal. The gar- 
ments may be cut with low neck and 
short sleeves, if the summer heat de- 
mands this. It seems needless to say 
that the union suit is the hygienic shape 
for this first covering, and in cold 
weather it should extend to ankles and 
wrists. This garment distributes weight 
evenly, and prevents any bungling full- 
ness at the waistline. Stockings, drawn 
over, may be fastened to the suit with 
a safety pin. Round garters interfere 
with good circulation, and should not 
be worn. If hose supporters are worn, 
they should not be fastened to a waist 
band, and must be carefully adjusted so 
as not to draw down the shoulders nor 
press on the abdominal wall. The knit 
wool abdominal band is a valuable item 


for very young children, and its con- 
stant use by women would do away with 


many of the ills to which feminine flesh 
is heir. 

When these essentials are wisely se- 
lected, we have made a good beginning 
towards hygienic clothing, but we need 
to keep our standard of common sense 
clearly in view when we begin to wrestle 
with the complications of skirts. The 
special need here, is to avoid bands 
about the waist and weight on the hips. 

As to the various other under-gar- 
ments so dear to feminine daintiness, we 
must declare most of them expensive, and 
many of them useless. By utilizing the 
union suit idea, we may combine some 
of this daintiness, and avoid uneven 
warmth and unnecessary weight and ex- 
pense. In this way we shall do away 
with the unhealthful custom of wrapping 
the trunk in fold on fold of clothing, 
and leaving the limbs and extremities 
half covered. The dark woolen tights, 
now so much used, are most reasonable 
garments, and should be substituted for 
underskirts, which weigh on the hips 
and back. They should be drawn on 
when going from a warm house into 
the cold, outer air, just as the outdoor 
wrap is put over the upper part of the 
body. 

A preachment against corsets is al- 
ways in order, and we will add a clause 
here against stiff collars. Perhaps the 
best way to realize the absurdity of 
these bands is to think for a moment of 
the body's construction. The head, 
trunk, and legs are firm with bone. 
The throat and waist are soft and plia- 
ble. Yet we leave these firm parts 
fairly free and bind our soft throats and 
waists in stiff collars and stiffer corsets, 
to the utter destruction of freedom and 
grace. Our throats and waists were 
made as they are for some , purpose, 
They join together the bony parts of 
the body, and when comfortably iree, 
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give grace and charm to our motion. 
An entirely reasonable solution of these 
difficulties would put us at once into 
something like Greek garb — the throat 
free, and the waist band just below the 
bust on the firm ribs. 

But we must not be flagrantly indi- 
vidual in our frocks. The woman who 
is determined to clothe her body intel- 
ligently should not lose any influence by 
dressing too much unlike the rest of 
the world. The strong personal ele- 
ment in anything has a peculiar charm, 
but must always be tempered by good 
taste and the sense of community with 
our fellows. It will be best to com- 
promise a little with fashion. We may 
without hesitation substitute soft stocks 
or ribbons and laces for the formidable 
collar, and we must supply a xaturally 
firm muscular surface for the fashion- 
able waist line. The muscles of the 
back, which are meant to hold us erect, 
are not made of weaker stuff than the 
muscles of any other part of the body. 
We have made them so by disuse. 

Imagine the effect of tying up the 
arm in splints, however loose, and leav- 
ing it thus all day for weeks! The 
muscular tissue would shrink percepti- 
bly ; and, though supported by bone, 
as the waist is not, the arm would 
become weak and small. Now this is 
what we do to our waists when we tie 
them up in corsets, however loose. The 
supporting muscles of the back and 
of the abdominal wall become weak 
from disuse and the waist grows gradu- 
ally smaller. If the corset is drawn 
tight there is the additional insanity of 
contorted ribs and contracted lungs and 
accumulated fat, and even divided liver 
and dislocated and distended stomach ! 
These are not extravagant statements. 
They are made on the authority of 
physicians of recognized ability and it 
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needs little imagination to picture the 
ills that must ensue from such abnor- 
mal conditions. The ‘‘ corset waist’’ is 
rather a clumsy compromise, and when 
the delight of absolute freedom is once 
discovered we will not willingly allow 
even this soft band. To get a firm, 
graceful waist we must use the muscles 
there, and to use them we must first free 
them. If we do away with artificial 
support, and take care that the chest is 
always held high and the waist muscles 
not doubled up in that ungainly collapse, 
Nature willsoon resume her duty. The 
muscles will grow strong and firm, and 
the human form divine will take ona 
natural grace unknown to the days of 
steel-ribbed stiffness. 

Now let us pass to another step in 
the emancipation of our bodies, and 
determine to walk in skirts that escape 
the ground and in shoes that really fit 
our feet. Fashion is fast coming the 
way of common sense ; she has already 
come far enough to allow intelligent 
women to walk unnoticed in comfort 
and freedom. But comfortable shoes 
are far too rare, long skirts on the 
street are sadly in evidence still, and 
the crusade must continue. A study 
of Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden's little 
book, *‘ Dust and Its Dangers,’’ would 
serve to arouse a wholesome fear of 
dragging skirts, if the love of personal 
daintiness has not already done so. In 
his preface, Dr. Prudden says that his 
purpose is to inform people in simple 
language ‘‘ what the real danger is of 
acquiring serious disease — especially 
consumption — by means of dust-laden 
air, and how this danger may be 
avoided.’’ He sounds the note of 
warning when he writes, ‘‘ All sorts of 
bacteria-laden material, when dry and 
ground up as it so readily is by the 
varied movements of men and animals, 
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outdoors and indoors, may become a 
part of the floating dust.’’ A street 
skirt that escapes the ground is daintier 
and more graceful even in fair weather ; 
and for rainy days it cannot come below 
the ankles with cleanliness or comfort. 
Broad-soled, high shoes with rubber 
bottoms, bloomers or tights instead of 
voluminous petticoats under the outer 
skirt, a simple, soft hat that rain can- 
not spoil,—and we have a garb in 
which the daintiest and most fashion- 
able woman may go tripping along 
through wet and slush in serene secur- 
ity. Even in the house, where the care 
and cleanliness depend upon the woman 
herself, long skirts are not best. The 
graceful sweep of a train is only ap- 
propriate on special occasions, or for 
general evening wear, when we need to 
dress rather more charmingly than prac- 
tically. 

Good sense must rally her forces when 
we approach the milliner in this day of 
fantastic headgear. One is tempted to 
cry out for some simple law of beauty 
applied to hat architecture! Let us 
array our heads in simplicity and our- 
selves against hats that are a burden to 
body and soul. There is no part of 
woman's wardrobe in which she seems 
to surrender her individuality as pathet- 
ically as in her hats, and no part in 
which she might assert it more pleas- 
ingly. Buta little determination may 
bring forth something really individual 
and pretty from the enterprising hat- 
builder, if good taste and deit fingers 
cannot do the work at home. 

There is a fair field for reform in these 
matters among young girls. Their na- 
tures are plastic material, and will yield 
readily to wise molding. Nothing will 
teach them so forcibly as a good exam- 
ple; and if their young bodies are 
trained to the comfort of perfect free- 


dom, and their minds to a recognition of 
its beauty, they will not readily enslave 
themselves when they are older. Daily 
lessons in the laws of beauty and of health 
and in the love of genuineness must 
be a large part of this training. A girl 
who despises artificiality and who knows 
the charm of perfect naturalness, will 
never be tempted to bind her body, her 
feet, or hands, or waist. After all is 
said, however, the best basis for her 
moral development is good health. _ If 
she is strong and active she is apt to be 
healthy-minded and to love freedom and 
shun make-believes with equal vigor. 
Miss Lindley recommends a most ap- 
propriate dress for growing girls. After 
emphasizing the girl's great need of 
fresh air and exercise, she writes : ‘‘ She 
must not climb —her petticoats will 
show. She must not race nor jump 
about, because it is hoydenish. There 
is nO way to meet this emergency but 
to dress the girl appropriately and let 
her romp and play. For underwear, 
she needs tights the color of her stock- 
ings, and skirts, if any are necessary, 
the color of her dress. Then running 
and climbing will bring no conscious- 
ness of hidden underwear revealed to 
the public."’ Our boys are usually clad 
in comfort. Custom has not weighed 
them down and tied them in as it has 
their sisters, and after we bring them 
safely and sensibly through the knee- 
pants period, we may let fashion lead us. 
As to the cost of clothes, the needs 
of each family differ so greatly that the 
mother must mainly work out this 
problem for herself. It is well to re- 
member, however, that frills and furbe- 
lows are for the wealthy. They are 
never artistic nor attractive unless the 
materials are too fine for the ordinary 
purse. The money they cost would be 
more wisely spent by most of us in ex- 
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cellent plain materials, which may be — 
successlully cleaned and dyed. 

We must cultivate the color sense and 
study individual style, grace of outline, 
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and appropriateness ; and then, if the 
bodies we cover are healthy and well 
grown, we may 
beauty. 


be sure of resultant 


Helps to Good Housekeeping 


By A. ASHMUN KELLY 


ANG upapincushion in the kitchen. 
One keep-clean is worth a dozen 
make-cleans. 

Apply a drop of oil to the door 
hinges to keep them from creaking. 

A cork soaked in oil makes a good 
substitute for a glass stopper. 

Flowerpot stains may be removed 
from window sills with fine wood ashes. 

Try a little baking soda and hot 
water when cleaning kitchen utensils. 

Rub ivory knife handles that have 
become yellow with age or use with No. 
oo sandpaper or fine emery. 

Green blinds that have become faded 
may be renewed by rubbing them with 
a rag saturated with linseed oil. 

' The most effectual remedy for slimy 
and greasy drain pipes is copperas dis- 
solved and left to work gradually 
through the pipes. 

Refrigerators should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week, everything re- 
and racks washed in 
warm soda water, wiped dry, and then 


moved, shelves 


sunned, if possible 

Kitchen tables may be made ‘‘ white 
as snow’’ 
wood ashes. 
with cold water, soap, and wood ashes. 


if washed with soap and 
Floors look best scrubbed 


The mica windows of coal stoves can 
easily be cleaned with a soft cloth dipped 
This should be 
done when putting the stove up. 

Knives should never be dipped in 


in vinegar and water. 


hot water, as it loosens the handles. 
The blades may be placed upright in 


the water in a mug, by which plan the 
handles will be kept dry. 

To sweeten a musty cask throw in 
burning coals, and then cold water. 
The brewers wash their casks with lime 
and water, mixed nearly to the consist- 
ency of paint ; this remains until nearly 
dry, when it is washed well with water. 

Preserve the wings of turkeys, geese, 
and chickens. They answer for dust- 
ing the stove or range, or to clean the 
furniture, and are the best things pos- 
sible for washing and cleaning windows, 
leaving no lint, as cloth does. 

Steel knives that are not in general 
use may be kept from rusting if they 
are dipped in a strong solution of soda 
(one part water to four parts soda). 
Then wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep 
in a dry place. 

Add to the covered brick used as a 
door stop a strip of the covering sewed 
strongly to the sides and raised just 
enough to admit the foot, then lift it by 
the toes and save stooping. 

To clean a porcelain kettle, fill it half 
full with hot water and put in a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax ; let it boil. 
If this does not remove all the stains, 
scour with a cloth rubbed with soap 
and borax. 

To purify the air of the cellar and de- 
stroy parasitical growth, place some roll 
brimstone in a pan, set fire to it, close 
the doors and windows as tightly as 
possible for two or three hours ; repeat 
every three months. 
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Mistress and Maid 


By F. 


W. 


With modest eyes, low-voiced, calm-lipped, 
A peasant maid from overseas, 


About the room she softly tripped, 


And soothed her mistress’ slothful ease. 


Her heedful hand the harsh behest 


Obeyed, by answering heats unswerved ; 


Alone her mantling cheek confessed 


A silent shame for her she served. 


And you might (if you thought of this ) 
See, with the clearer eye observing, 
The peasant stretched in silken bliss, 


The gentle lady mutely serving. 


Clementina—A Sketch 


By CLARKE HELME Loomis 


HE city editor of the Bincksville 
Daily Banner sat in his dreary, 
lonesome little den and his pencil flew 
back and forth across the pad of white 
paper with a_ ceaseless, monotonous 
scratch, scratch, that would have proved 
exceedingly irritating to one unaccus- 
tomed to the sound. The city editor, 
did we say? Forsooth—local editor, 
paragrapher, reporter, and general util- 
ity drudge was the lean young man 
who bent over his work with a pertinac- 
ity born of the necessity of furnishing 
the typos in the back room with suffi- 
cient copy in a stated time to fill the 
news columns of the Banner. And it 
was no easy task, either, for Bincksville 
was a very small city, and the round of 


daily occurrences consequently Jesser in 
importance and variety than in the larger 
places ; beside, it was the day before 
Christmas, and the evening’s issue of 


the Banner was to be a ‘‘ special’? —a 
Christmas number — full of good cheer 
and hearty holiday greetings. 

Suddenly the general factotum of the 
Bincksville Banner paused and sighed, 
then laid his pencil down and sighed 
again as he wearily rested his head upon 
one hand in a momentary period of 
Although 
the morrow was Christmas day there 


abstraction and meditation. 


presented themselves to the mind of 
this young man very few reasons why 
he should enter into the spirit of the oc- 


In fact, quite the reverse ; 


casion. 
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there were the typos in the back room, 
clamorous for the wages due, there 
were the huge paper and ink bills com- 
ing due the first of the month and no 
bank account with which to meet either, 
there was the long list of ‘‘ delinquents ”’ 
from whom he had vainly endeavored 
to squeeze enough to enable him to 
meet obligations, 
and last of all — 
but not least — 
was the sick 
mother at home ; 
for the young 
man had a moth- 
er. 

A light rap on 
the sanctum door 
startled thethink- 
er from his rev- 
erie, and ere he could collect his scat- 
tered thoughts sufficiently to respond, 
the rap was repeated in a hesitating, un- 
certain way. 
mand ‘‘Come in!’’ a small feminine 
form appeared within the musty little 
den, and a pair of large blue eyes rested 
confidingly upon the speaker ; there 
was a troubled, perplexed look in the 
eyes, and the owner of them was a slen- 
der young thing, not above seventeen. 
The slight form was wrapped in furs, 
and from beneath a trim and jaunty cap 


In obedience to the com- 
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peeped a profusion of flaxen ringlets 
which fell about the dainty throat. 

The city editor of the Banner hastily 
offered his unexpected caller the one 
unoccupied chair in the sanctum, and a 
sweet voice proceeding from the owner 
of the perplexed blue eyes, said :— 

‘*T am in such a lot of trouble, sir; 
you see I dressed sixteen dolls to give 
to poor children for Christmas presents, 
and although I’ve asked every one, I 
can find but fifteen poor children to 
give them to. I thought maybe you 
could tell me some other poor child 
who would like a nice dollie for a pres- 
ent,— you editors [with xaiveté] know 
about everything.” 

But with genuine regret the editor of 
the Banner admitted that he did not 
know of any such poor child, and the 
young girl softly closed the door, leav- 
ing behind her a sweet incense and a 
vision of something in character akin to 
that of Him who said : ‘‘ Let little chil- 
dren come unto me.”’ 

As the young man turned to his 
drudgery again, he espied a dainty, per- 
fumed bit of lace reposing upon the un- 
scrubbed and unswept floor. It bore 
the single word ‘‘ Clementina.”’ 

And through the dreary little den 
there again resounded the monotonous 
scratch, scratch, of the pencil. 
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Christmas Cakes and Candies 


By A. R. ANNABLE 

Christmas Pound Cake 

One pound each citron, currants, butter, and 
sugar, two pounds of seeded raisins, one and 
one-half pounds flour, twelve eggs, and two- 
thirds of a cup of nice jelly, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one cup of molasses, a pinch of black 
pepper, and a small pinch of cayenne. Divide 
the flour into two equal parts. Mix the fruit 
with one-half; into the other put one teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon, one nutmeg, grated, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cloves, and two-thirds teaspoon- 
ful of allspice. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the eggs, well beaten, dissolve the soda in 
warm water and stir into the molasses. Mix 
all together and turn into a pan lined with but 
tered paper, or it may be divided, as it will 
make two large loaves. Bake in a moderate 
oven for two hours. 


Christmas Coffee Cake 

One quart of milk, eight ounces each of 
sugar and butter, two ounces of yeast, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, six eggs. Add the 
flour to the milk and yeast, making a soft 
sponge; let it rise, then add the other ingredi- 
ents, and add more flour to make a stiff dough. 
Let it rise again, roli out, put on a pan and let 
it rise. Brushthe top with egg, sprinkle over 
with sugar and chopped almonds, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 


Christmas White Cakes 

Three whole eggs and four yolks, with one 
pound of sugar. Stir forthirty minutes. Add 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Lay ona 
baking tin with a spoon. Flavor with vanilla 
or lemon. 


Christmas Fig Cake 

One large cup of butter, two and a half cups 
of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, three pints of 
flour sifted with three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, whites of sixteen eggs, one and one- 
fourth pounds of figs well floured and cut in 
strips. _ Mix well and bake in a brisk oven. 


Christmas Fruit Cake 

One and a half pounds of raisins, one and 
one-fourth pounds of currants, three-fourths 
pound of citron, one pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one and a fourth pounds of 
flour, ten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of lemon, 
two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. Flour the 
fruit, mix the other ingredients, adding the 
fruit last. Stir well, and bake slowly. 


Christmas Orange Cake 
Two-thirds cup of butter, two small cups of 


sugar, one cup of sweet milk, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, the yolks of five eggs, 
three small cups of flour sifted with the baking 
powder. Stir all together five minutes, add 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water and stir again, 
bake in jelly cake tins. 
Filling 

Whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
juice and grated peel of one orange, sugar to 
sweeten. Put this between the layers, with 
white frosting for the top. 


Candies made at home are pure and 
harmless for the little ones, who enjoy 
their making as well as eating. In 
candy making much depends on the 


boiling. Sugar boiled until it cracks 


will remain clear if not stirred, and 
great pains should be taken to avoid 


stirring when adding nuts or fruit. 


Never scrape the dish when pouring 
out the candy into plates, and use a 
thick iron or porcelain-lined saucepan, 


when boiling sugar. The tested recipes 


given will prove satisfactory in every 
way, if directions are followed with care. 
Lemon Taffy 

Put one pound of the best granulated sugar 
in a saucepan with half a pint of water, stir 
well before it boils, so the sugar will not settle 
to the bottom; after it is all dissolved do not 
stir again. When fine bubbles appear, drop a 
little from the end of a fork into cold water, 
and try it by tasting; if it snaps between the 
teeth, quite brittle, it is ready for candy. Add 
a large teaspoonful of lemon juice and a few 
drops of extractof lemon. Let it boil together 
until it begins to take a yellow shade. Have a 
tin pan nicely oiled with sweet oil. Into this 
pour the candy, and as it begins to cool mark 
it into blocks with a warm knife that has been 
oiled. 
Fruit Candies 

Boil one pound of sugar as for lemon taffy, 
add two tablespoonfuls of fruit juice, such as 
strawberry, cherry, currant, or grape juice, then 
boil until it hardens, and drop in buttons on a 
greased tin. When cold put in airtight boxes 
if to be kept. 
Cocoanut Cream 

Grate half a pound of white meat of cocoa- 
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nut, slowly boil half a pound of granulated: 
sugar with the milk of the cocoanut and two 
tablespoonfuls of water, until a little dropped 
into cold water makes a soft ball. Add the 
cocoanut, stirring until the candy begins to look 
white. If stirred until it crumbles, add a little 
water and boil again. Turn into a greased pan 
and cut into diamond shapes. 
Molasses Taffy 

Put a quart of molasses in an iron saucepan 
over a slow fire and boil for half an hour, stir- 
ring to prevent boiling over. Set from the fire 
an instant, if it boils too high. When it begins 
to thicken, add half a teaspoonful of dry and 
sifted baking soda. When brittle, pour it out 
an inch thick on a greased pan. 
Corn Balls 

Dissolve an ounce of gum arabic in half a 
pint of water, add a pound of confectioners’ 
sugar and boil, stirring all the time. Coola 
little in a saucer, and if stiff flavor with rose, 
orange, or lemon, and pourit over nicely popped 
com. Form this into balls and set them to 
harden. 
Maple Sugar Candies 

Use maple sirup and put it to boil as you 
would molasses. When it begins to thicken, 
add a small half-cup of vinegaz to each quart of 
sirup. When it is brittle pourit out. Broken 
nuts or grated cocoanut may be added. 


Seasonable Menus— XII 


Including a Christmas Dinner 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


HE decoration of the Christmas table 

is ofttimes quite a problem. Flowers 
are never more costly than during the 
holiday season, and at Christmas time, 
when the spirit of giving is upon us, we 
hesitate to squander our substance upon 
these perishable luxuries, when the 
amount expended upon them might 
carry Christmas cheer of a more sub- 
stantial sort into a number of homes. 
But it is possible to arrange a very 
charming table without them. It will 
be well to be on the lookout for Christ- 
mas greens fully ten days or two weeks 
in advance. One can often find a bet- 
ter quality of holly by getting it early, 
and if put away in a cool, damp place 
it will keep perfectly. 
having an abundance of large red ber- 


Choose sprays 
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ries. A very effective decoration con- 
sists of bands of the holly well sprinkled 
with frost powder. Starting at the four 
corners of the table these meet at the 
center where a pyramid is formed of 
holly, snowballs, and bright red candy 
shavings. At either side of the center 
place candelabra with red candles. If 
liked, large bows of holly red satin rib- 
bon may finish the bands at the corners 
of the table, though these are not essen- 
tial. 
peal to the young people of the house- 


A decoration of this sort will ap- 


hold as especially Christmassy, and will 
be correspondingly popular. 

A CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Oyster cocktails 
Cream of mushroom soup 
Roast ducks 

Olives 
Lima beans 


Currant jelly. 
Potato vermicelli. 
Macaroni with cheese 
Orange sherbet 
Kris Kringle salad 
Crackers. 
Plum pudding 
Almond custards. Christmas cakes 
Bonbons. Nuts and raisins 
Coffee 
It is not necessary to use oysters of large size 
for the cocktails. Be sure they are very fresh, 
and shortly before they are to be served look 
them over carefully, removing all bits of shell, 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Place on ice till 
ready to serve. Prepare a sauce in the follow- 
ing proportions : — 
Sauce for Cocktails 
To a gill of good tomato catsup add the juice 
of alemon, two tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish thinned with vinegar, a few drops of 
tobasco sauce, and, just before serving, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered ice. The oysters 
should be served in small dishes, preferably in 
champagne glasses, and the sauce poured over 
them just before sending to thetable. Pass with 
them either salted wafers or tiny graham bread 
sandwiches. This makes a very pretty course 
fora company dinner. The plate underneath 
the wine glass should be a small one, the bread 
and butter size being sufficiently large. 


Cream cheese 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 

To three pints of well seasoned chicken stock 
add the liquor from a can of mushrooms and a 
pint of sweet cream. Cut the mushrooms in 
small bits. Melt a generous tablespoonful of 
butter and stir into it two dessertspoonfuls of 
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flour. Pour a pint of the hot soup upon this 
mixture and cook till smooth; then add to the 
boiling soup. If not perfectly smooth and free 
from lumps, strain; then add the mushrooms 
and simmer gently a few moments. Serve with 
heated wafers. In case plain salted chicken 
stock is used for this soup, cook with it half a 
cup of diced celery and a tablespoonful of 
minced onion to flavor it, before adding the 
cream and mushroom liquor. Half a cup of 
whipped cream stirred in just before removing 
from the fire will improve the soup for some 
tastes. 
Roast Ducks 

There is a great choice in the variety of 
ducks. The canvasback is considered finest; 
next to this the mallard or teal. The mallard 
is the largest of the three and very good eating. 
Cleanse carefully, removing the oii bag, and 
rinsing in several waters. Fill with a highly 
seasoned stuffing, to which a very little onion 
has been added. Sew up the vents securely, 
season on the outside with salt and pepper and 
lay breast uppermost. Put a slice of salt pork 
on each and roast in a very hot oven. Tastes 
vary widely as to the length of time a duck re- 
quires. Many epicures wish to have the blood 
follow the knife as the birds are carved. In 
this case, half an hour in a very hot oven is 
sufficient. Others give them from an hour to an 
hour and a half. In any case let the oven be 
hot, and baste frequently. Cook the giblets in 
advance till thoroughly tender, mince fine and 
add to the gravy, if gravy is to be served, or, in 
case the gravy is dispensed with, they will prove 
an addition to the stuffing. 
Potato Vermicelli 

Prepare mashed potatoes in the usual way, 
beating them till very light and smooth. About 
fifteen minutes before sending to the table, put 
them through a potato ricer, heaping them pret- 
tily in the dish in which they are to be served. 
Set on the upper grating of the oven to brown 
delicately. 


Macaroni with Cheese 

Break half a pound of macaroni in inch 
lengths, and after washing carefully cook in 
boiling salted water till tender. From twenty 
minutes to half an hour will suffice. Have 
ready a pint of rich thin white sauce, and a gen- 
erous cup of rich grated cheese. In a but- 
tered baking dish place a layer of the macaroni, 
moisten with the sauce and sprinkle with cheese. 
Proceed in this manner till all the macaroni is 
used. Over the top scatter a layer of rolled 
crackers and pour two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter overall. Baketill finely browned. More 
cheese may be used if desired, but it will be at 
the peril of good digestion. 


Orange Sherbet 

Boil together for five minutes one pint of 
water and one pint of granulated sugar. When 
cold add the juice of six large oranges and two 
lemons, and strain into the freezer. Freeze in 
the usual manner, and when half frozen beat in 
the whipped whites of two eggs. Do not freeze 
as hard as for ice cream. Serve in sherbet or 


champagne glasses either with the meat course 
or as a separate course between the meat and 
salad. 

Kris Kringle Salad 

Mix together equal parts of diced celery and 
chicken; add one-fourth the amount of broken 
walnut meats and a few green grapes from 
which the seeds have been removed. Marinate 
with a French dressing, very delicately flavored 
with onion. Have ready some sour oranges 
peeled and torn into sections. Remove care- 
fully allseeds. Lay two endive leaves or curly 
lettuce leaves on each plate and two sections of 
orange. Puta largetablespoonful of the salad 
on each plate and cover with mayonnaise. 
Plum Pudding 

The following simple plum pudding is not so 
rich as that which graces the Christmas hoard of 
our English cousins, but may be recommended as 
lighter and more digestible, and with the accom- 
panying burnt brandyand rich sauce will certainly 
prove very palatable. Mix together one cup of 
finely chopped suet and one cup of dark molasses. 
In the cup in which the molasses was measured 
dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in a very little 
warm water. With the suet and molasses mix 
one cup of sweet milk and three cups of sifted 
flour. Now adda teaspoonful each of salt, cin- 
namon, and cloves, and half a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Mix well, add the dissolved 
soda, and last of all two cups of seeded raisins 
tornin two, and two tablespoonfuls of shredded 
citron. Before adding the fruit mix with it two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. This will prevent it 
from sinking to the bottom. Put the pudding 
in a greased mold or pudding dish, cover closely 
and steam three hours. When ready to serve 
loosen carefully from the mold, turn upon the 
platter, stick a sprig of holly in the center and 
pour a little brandy upon the dish and over the 
pudding. Touch a lighted match to the brandy 
just as it goes to the table. A simple wine or 
brandy sauce may be used, or the following 
Yellow Sauce 

Cream one-quarter of a pound of butter and 
mix with it, gradually, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted powdered sugar, or light brown sugar. 
Stir over boiling water until it liquefies, then 
stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir con- 
stantly till it thickens, remove from the fire and 
add a gill of brandy or wine and a very little 
grated nutmeg. 

It is very nice to prepare a hard sauce also, 
by blending one-fourth cup of butter and one- 
half cup of sifted powdered sugar. Serve a 
teaspoonful of this with each slice of pudding, 
the yellow sauce to be passed by the maid. 
The combination of the two sauces is especially 
nice. 

Among the delicate desserts which 
find favor at the Christmas tide in Merry 
England, one of the most popular is 
custards. Served in 


almond pretty 


glasses, with a little whipped cream and 
bit of bright fruit on top, they make a 
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dessert which is attractive as well as 
palatable. 


Almond Custards 

Scald a pint of new milk in a double boiler. 
Beat the yolks of five eggs till light, and add, 
gradually, five tablespoonfuls of sugar and half 
a saltspoonful of salt. Beat well, then pour the 
hot milk gradually upon this mixture. Stir 
well, then return to the double boiler and cook, 
stirring continuously until smooth and thick, 
when it should be removed at once from the fire. 
Have ready a cup of finely chopped blanched 
almonds which have been mixed with a table- 
spoonful of rose water, and add these to the 
custard, Beat for a few moments, then set 
aside to cool. Flavor with half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla or a few drops of extract of bitter 
almond, as preferred. 


Christmas Cakes 

Bake delicate cake, or any simple white fruit 
or nut cake, in small tins of fancy shape; frost 
with white icing and decorate with holly leaves 
cut from candied citron. The berries may also 
be simulated by using bits of candied cherries 
or tiny red candies. Delicate cake may also be 
cut in cubes, the corners trimmed away, then 
frosted and rolled in grated cocoanut for the 
snow balls for the center decoration of the table. 


BREAKFAST 
Hot baked apples 
Shredded wheat biscuit 
Broiled salt mackerel 
Potatoes, ala Suisse 
Toasted whole wheat bread 
Coffee 


There are many palatable ways in which the 
shredded wheat biscuit may be served. One of 
the best, as well as one of the simplest, is to 
heat them for a few moments, crush in the top, 
sprinkle with salt, and serve with plenty of thin 
cream. It is astonishing how much cream they 
will absorb, and it is not well to plan to serve 
them if the supply is stinted. 


Broiled Salt Mackerel 

Soak the fish over night in a large pan of luke- 
warm water, placing the skin side uppermost. 
In the morning dry thoroughly and broil over 
hot coals. Spread with butter, lemon juice, and 
chopped parsley. A little hot cream added just 
before sending to the table is an improvement. 


Potatoes a la Suisse 

Prepare a pint of thin white sauce according 
to the directions several times given in these 
columns. Add a teaspoonful of finely minced 
parsley, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and one 
and one-half cups of diced potatoes. Sim- 
mer a few moments, then stir in the beaten 
white of an egg. Cook an instant, stirring 
meanwhile, and serve at once. 


TEA 
Broiled ham 
Cheese souttle 
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Cabbage salad 
Strawberry preserves 
Cake. Chocolate 


Broiled Ham 

Have the ham sliced very thin and broil in a 
double wire broiler over a good fire. Turn often. 
It will require but a few moments and must be 
watched carefully, lest it scorch, Garnish with 
lemon and parsley or cress. 


Cheese Souffle 

Cook together one heaping tablespoonful of 
flour and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add 
half acup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a little paprika. Cook, stirring vigor- 
ously, till smooth; then add the beaten yolks of 
three eggs and a cup of rich, dry, grated 
cheese. Cool the mixture, then add the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and bake in a but- 
tered dish about half an hour. Serve at once, 
as it falls quickly. 


Cabbage Salad 

Mix together half a teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard, a teaspoonful each of sugar and 
flour, and half a saltspoonful of pepper. Add 
to this, slowly, half a cup of vinegar and stir 
smooth. Now add four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and a beaten egg. Cook in a pan 
set in hot water, stirring constantly to prevent 
its curdling. While still hot mix this dressing 
with a pint of shredded white cabbage. 


For the Children 


Cocoanut Confections 

Prepare and grate a cocoanut and take its 
weight in sugar. To the sugar add half a cup 
of water and boil until it forms a soft ball when 
dropped in cold water. Then take from the 
fire, stirin the grated cocoanut, add flavoring 
of either vanilla or lemon juice, and stir until 
itis a smooth, not granulated, cream. Take 
oat about an eighth of the mixture, stir ina 
little coloring of any desired shade. Drop the 
cream, cone shaped, on an oiled platter, tipping 
the point with a quarter of a teaspoonful of the 
colored mixture. These cakes are good as soon 
as cold, and are better fresh. They are exactly 
like the bought confections, are very excellent, 
and extremely pretty. 


Candied Chestnuts 

Shell as many chestnuts as will be required 
and drop them into boiling water, allow them 
to cook briskly for fifteen minutes, strain and 
rub off the thin outer skin. Dip each chestnut 
in white of egg and roll in white powdered sugar. 
When all are coated lay them on a sheet of 
white paper in a moderate oven to harden. 
Prepared in this way they are delicious. 


Compote of Chestnuts 

Partly roast chestnuts, peel, and put into a 
granite saucepan with one-half cup of sugar 
and one-half cup of water. Let simmer fifteen 
minutes and serve with whipped cream, 
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Polly’s Letter to Santa 
By MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON 
Dear Santa: I’ve hung up my stocking 
An’ fastened it ever so tight — 
I knew you would fink it quite shocking 
If evwyfing wasn’t all right. 


I want — oh, I hardly can mention 
The presents I’m wanting this year ; 

Please jus’ dive my stocking attention 
An’ fill it up full — that’s a dear ! 


Then please do, please, leave me a dolly 
Wiv hair like the color of gold. 

I fink ’twould be paffickly jolly 
To have it to love an’ to hold. 


I want it to be jus’ as cunning, 

All pink an’ all dimpled an’ fresh ; 
Not so it can do any wunning 

But made out of zweal/y flesh | 


You see Kitty Prout’s got a sister Baan te 
Wiv eyes, oh! so wonderfully blue. 

The darling! I’ve hugged an’ I've kissed her — 
But other folks’ babies won’t do! 


I want one to keep here right handy 
For Sundays an’ all of the week ; i 
I'd like it if she could eat candy, 
An’ please make her so she can speak. 


Now if you have not a girl baby 
I'll try to get on for a while 
Wiv only a brother, an’ maybe 

I'll like him if he has a smile. 


Now please don’t fordet to wemember 
I want it the vewy worst way 

On this winter month of December 
To det here upon Trismas Day. 


I do jus’ believe I’m not telling “‘S a 
The whole — don’t let baby fall ! Ws dc 
Please, Santa, escuse this bad spelling, aaa 
From 
Polly S. Pringle. er 
That’s all. x 


P.S. A small table is under pes 
The stocking — put baby on this ; i 
An’ if it cwies any in wonder P a He 
Jus’ stop, please, an’ dive it one kiss. 


Blue’s Conversion 


A Christmas Story for the Children 


By Ceci, COUNTER 


‘* DLUE” was the particular joy of 

Papa, and Mamma, and_ her 
three brothers, Dory, Teddy, and Ben. 
Indeed, when their baby sister attained 
the chubby loveliness of the ‘* crow- 
ing’’ age, these young gentlemen, not 
content with plucking roses from her 
resisting little lips, expressed a strong 
desire — probably a trait inherited from 
their father — to eat her outright. 
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Because of her flaxen ringlets her 
papa sometimes called her ‘* Yellow 
Hair’’ ; but oftener, as he folded her 
tenderly to his bosom at the Sandman’s 
drowsy call, he pronounced her his 
‘* Little Girl Blue’’ ; and this appella- 
tion, which was due to the reflection of 
her beautiful 
eyes, finally dwindled to ‘* Blue.”’ 


heaven’s own azure in 

Like her brothers, ‘‘ Blue’’ had been 
well instructed ; for you must know 
that she belonged to a minister's family, 
and lived in a ‘* parsonage.’’ To be 
sure, she was only five, but her theolog- 
ical opinions were much more mature, 
and as to her general information ;— 
well, she didn’t believe in Santa Claus. 

And now ‘‘ Blue’s’’ Christmas Num- 
ber Five was but a few hours off, since 
the world’s greatest holiday begins at 
midnight, and it was already eight 
o'clock. 

Rap-a-tap-tap,”’ at the front door, 
which was but little used. The vigor- 
ous knock quite startled the pastor's 
family, absorbed as they were in Christ- 
mas preparations. But—as was _ per- 
fectly appropriate — Dory went to the 
there not 
Santa Claus, but two of him ! 


door, and stood, merely 
‘*Come in,’ said Dory very bravely, 
And 


so — for there was no hall — the queer 


although somewhat hesitatingly. 


pair stepped into the little parlor, with 
its antique melodeon and priceless ‘‘ old 
master,’’ as Papa Parson termed a bit 
of scenery hanging on the wall, which 
he significantly said was ‘‘done by 
hand,’’— else it might have been con- 
jectured that it had been done by foot. 

‘“Where is your papa?” solemnly 
said the taller Santa to the timid little 
‘* Blue,’? who appeared in the sitting 
room doorway. But 
abashed, and with finger in her mouth, 
made no reply. 


she, greatly 


Even the boys seemed 
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too bewildered to respond, but perhaps 
their thoughts hovered about two capa- 
cious baskets which accompanied the 
And Santa appeared 
disappointed the little 
mother, with a perplexed smile, said 
that her husband was absent from the 


mysterious pair. 


quite when 


house. 

‘*Maybe you don’t believe in Santa 
Claus,”’ slowly said the tall spokesman ; 
I have 
that there is one.”’ 


come to convince you 
And slipping out 
to the sitting room, where was a wide 
table, he deposited his basket upon the 
floor, and fished from its depths a pack- 
age which he laid upon the table. 

A half amused, half restrained ex- 
pression struggled on the faces of the 
little company as they watched the proc- 
ess of unwrapping ; but ‘‘ Blue ’’ wore 
a beaming, triumphant look, as Santa 
handed her a glorious doll with rosy 
cheeks and brown eyes which could 
close. 

Then Ben’s_ turn, 
sparred with no little skill with his Sir 
Bountiful. 
binding, and illustrations was brought 


came and Ben 


A book sumptuous in size, 


out of the marvelous basket, and Ben 
betook himself straightway to an ex- 
amination of the contents. It seemed 
as if-there could not be another such a 
book, but Dory and Teddy each re- 
ceived a munificent volume, at which 
they occasionally peep to this day, not- 
withstanding they are old enough to 
vote on the silver question. 

A cashmere dress which made her 
eyes sparkle was next presented to the 
little mother, who, in addition to her 
duties as cook and housemaid, made 
her own clothing as well as ‘‘ Blue’s ”’ 
and Ben's. Lining and buttons and 
thread and other appurtenances, much 
beyond my masculine skill to enumer- 


ate, were wrapped in the package. 
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And what about Papa Parson? Was But out of those miraculous baskets ; oe 
it ‘‘out of sight out of mind’’?) Oh, was yet to come a box of candy for Si 
no; by the law of contraries there was ‘* Blue”’ ; and this was followed by other , ‘* 


only a very small book for him, a book 
of pretty sentiments and dainty pic- 
tures, but somewhere between the leaves 
was a note from Uncle Samuel, signed 
with his own hand, a crisp and beauti- 
ful specimen of chirography, permitting 
him to call at the Treasury and claim a 
quantity of silver. 

But that was only basket number 
Santa 
but little, but seemed to heartily enjoy 


one. Number Two, who said 


the proceedings, as one could infer from 
the sympathetic expression of his funny 


boxes until Dory, Teddy, and Ben, and 
their parents as well, were all sweetly 
remembered. And such candy as it 
was! and there were pounds of almonds 
and pecans, and hazel and cream nuts. 

But what do you think! ‘ Blue,”’ 
when her fantastic visitors had bidden 
her a grave and courteous good night 
and disappeared beneath the maples, 
came shyly to her mother’s side, her 
precious doll, sound asleep after all the 
excitement, reclining in her arms, and 


said, just a little reproachfully, ** Mam- 


nose, lifted up his own burden to the ma, oo alle2 told me zeres no Santa ad = ee 
table, and assisted his tall comrade by Claus ; now I know zeres two, ’ cause i ns 
producing its contents. ize seen’em !"’ 
First of all there was a Turkey. And this was Blue’s’’ conversion. 
spell it with a capital because it was 


simply imperial. There are fragile little 
turkeys that are merely tolerated be- 


Lullaby Land 


By LENA S. THOMPSON 


cause they were born in turkeydom, 


but this huge, fat member of the tur- 
with drumsticks 
And Ben 


tribe immense 


key 


z : A ship is sailing for Lullaby Land; 
looked every inch a Sultan. 


And what may the cargo be ? 


slipped up and patted him upon the — A woolly dog and a china cat, cr 
back, so lovingly that you would never — 4 trumpet of tin and an old torn hat, 2: 
have thought he could be persuaded to Ase weady t go to sen. _ 


eat a portion of his unctuous carcass. 
S a ae For Lullaby Land her sails are set — 
Then came celery ; none of your friz- : tee 
an gah (O pray ye the winds be true !) 
zled, desiccated little stalks, but rich foun- She will gently glide across the sea of Dreams, 


tains of moisture beautifully blanched, ’*Mid the moonbeams bright and the starlight 


and emitting so appetizing an odor gleams, 


that then and there Dory, Teddy, and "Neath the skies of sapphire hue. 


Ben could have eaten their Christmas 
Now All aboard for Lullaby Land !”’ 
Certainly, red 


Cranbe (One tiny traveler to go) 

ones, not pale, pinched fruit from half- 


feast. 

The woolly dog and the trumpet of tin, 

starved bogs, but luscious berries, too 

And of 

other vegetables and relishes incident to ; er 
Far Lullaby Land is reached at last; , 


Two chubby hands have folded within, 


tempting to look at at bedtime. While a golden head droops low. 


an orthodox Christmas dinner it does 


The captain's duty is done — J 
not behoove me to write; they were . 3 Bm, 


By her sweet low voice, and her face so fair, #0, 

really, as the rural sales’ bills say, ‘‘toO sie has sailed the ship — the rocking chair — ae 


numerous to mention.”’ To the Land of the Setting Sun. 
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The Care of House Plants 
By Ropert R. MCGREGOR 


‘i is comparatively easy to have suc- 

cess with plants when they are bed- 
ded out during the summer, or in pots 
plunged in the ground. Given a fair 
amount of water, they are almost bound 
to do well. 

But in the fall, when the cold weather 
compels one to select such favorites as 
will best decorate the home during the 
winter, and they are moved into their 
new quarters within the house, new 
and often adverse conditions are en- 
countered. It is discouraging, alter the 
plants have made a good growth during 
the summer,to have them go backward, 
or perhaps even die, in the house. 

Observation convinces me that there 
are only three very essential points in 
the management of house plants; taking 
it for granted, of course, that they are 
kept in the usual place, a light, sunny 
window. I will name them in the ratio 
of their importance : (a) The maintain- 
ing of a certain and very necessary 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere ; 
(6) the exercising of judgment in the 
matter of watering ; and (c) the pre- 
serving of a uniform and _ fairly low 
temperature. 

Upon the first point mentioned, that 
of moisture in the atmosphere, hinges a 
large amount of success or failure. 
Plants and flowers, as is generally well 
known, thrive well in the moist, con- 
genial, and growing atmosphere of 
the greenhouse and conservatory, but 


the dry and often superheated air of the 
house heated by furnace, steam, or hot 
water, fairly shrivels the life out of 
them. How to overcome this parching 
quality of the air is a difficult proposi- 
tion. Endeavor to allow the plants all 
the fresh air possible, and to introduce 
moisture into the atmosphere by evap- 
orating pans of water placed in out-of- 
the-way nooks about the registers or 
Consider- 
able of this sort of work will have to be 
done to have any marked effect. Fre- 
quent syringing of the foliage of the 
plants, using some force, will freshen 
them considerably, prevent insects, and 
Syr- 
inging is considered a most important 
care by the commercial florist. 


radiators, or on the stoves. 


have a beneficial effect generally. 


The watering, the second point men- 
tioned, is one of interest to every flower 
grower. Jn the commercial florist’s 
establishment a man who can water the 
plants with judgment and intelligence is 
considered a valuable employee, and 
such are always in demand. This shows 
that the art of watering is one requiring 
some study. As the quantity of water 
and mode of applying will vary some- 
what with different plants, it becomes 
important that we study the require- 
ments and nature of each plant in the 
collection. For example, a Chinese 
primrose requires a fair amount of 
water, but the foliage should not be 
wet ; the palm considerable water and 
the foliage frequently syringed ; a calla 
a great abundance of water,owing to its 
almost aquatic nature. 
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A very safe rule to follow in the wa- 
tering of potted plants of practically all 
kinds, is to water copiously when the 
soil at the surface in the pot begins to 
look somewhat dry — not powdery or 
dusty, but merely showing a lack of 
moisture in any considerable quantity. 
The watering should not be repeated 
until the soil again shows its need by 
the above indications. It is far better 
to err on the dry side, than to practice 
the ruinous method of applying a little 
water often, or watering every day, 
whether necessary or not. An over- 
watered plant becomes water-logged, 
which stops the root action and sours 
the soil. It is of great importance that 
good drainage be provided by broken 
pottery placed in the bottom of each 
pot, which will lessen the danger from 
over-watering. 

The matter of temperature: is easily 
disposed of, by saying that plants will 
thrive better in a temperature from 
five to ten degrees lower than that of 
the ordinary living room, usually kept 
at seventy degrees Fahrenheit. A tem- 
perature of from fifty-five to sixty de- 
grees for plants requiring a cool place, 
and sixty to sixty-five for those prefer- 
ring a little more warmth, will produce 
a sturdier and stockier growth than in 
a higher temperature ; besides there is 
not so much danger of that pernicious 
little enemy, the red spider. 

With a little attention to the moist- 
ure, the air, the light and watering, 
our window plants should flourish dur- 
ing the winter and amply repay us for 
the labor entailed in their care. 


The New Acalypha Sanderi. 
Perhaps a year ago when this novelty 
was first offered to the flower-buying 
public, many may have looked on the 
illustrations showing such a remarkable 


plant with some suspicion, and possi- 
bly called to mind other new things 
that on paper looked very astonishing 
but turned out to be of little value. 

The writer has seen something of the 
new Acalypha Sanderi, in small plants, 
on the bench for propagating purposes, 
and large plants in pots for ornamental 
specimens. It can unhesitatingly be 
pronounced one of the best things in 
the way of a strikingly beautiful plant 
introduced within several years. 

The long bright crimson inflores- 
cences, some of which measure a foot, 
and some claim more, in length, start- 
ing at the point where the petiole of 
each leaf joins the stem, fall gracefully 
all over the plant. The leaves are large 
and well set off the great number of pe- 
culiar chenille-like catkin-shaped flow- 
ers, 

It seems to be a thrifty grower, pre- 
ferring a warm temperature and a rich 
light soil. The writer recently had the 
pleasure of seeing some fine large spec- 
imens covered with bloom, and is satis- 
fied that we have in the Acalypha Sand- 
eri a plant of great value and unique in 
the extreme. Other names have been 
given to this variety, such as ‘* Philip- 
pine Medusa,’’ Chenille plant,’’ etc. 
Botanically it would be given the name 
Acalypha Hispidia, if I am not mis- 
taken. 


Pain and pleasure, like light and dark- 
ness, succeed each other; and he only who 
knows how to accommodate himself to their 
returns, can wisely extract the good from 
the evil, knows how to live. — Sterne. 


He who boasts of being perfect is perfect 
in folly. Inever sawa perfect man. Every 
rose has its thorns and every day its night. 
Even the sun shows spots, and the skies are 
darkened with clouds. And faults of some 
kind nestle in every bosom. — Spurgeon. 


Who makes quick use of the moment is 
a genius of pendence.— Larater. 
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Bethlehem 


O little town of Bethlehem ! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth ! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given ; 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem ! 
Descend to us, we pray, 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell ; 
O, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel ! 
— Phillips Brooks. 


There is more than a grain 
Her Gentle oj 


truth —there is worthy 
Voice 


suggestion — in the follow- 
ing quotation from an exchange. It 
has well been said that the gentle words 
of asweet-voiced woman, love-freighted, 
will win from error souls which can be 
reached by no other human agency : 


A gentle-voiced woman has more power 
to calm the storms and the hearts of 
men and the world’s tempests than all 
the harsh and clashing shrieks and 
stentorian tones on or under the earth. 
When one can hear the sweet notes of 
a mother’s voice singing a lullaby to 
her baby in the dusk, and observe how 
calming it is to him, however cross and 
fretful he may be, one can realize what 
there is in a human voice, and though 
one may not know a bar of music froma 
bar of soap, or a bank note from a mu- 
sical note, still he can discern the differ- 
ence between a harsh, abrupt, discord- 
ant sound and one gentle, persuasive, 
and tender. 


Now that the cold weath- 
Keep Warm er beginning, says 
Hlarper's Bazar, it is well 
that if the wrists and 
ankles are warm, the rest of the body 


to remember 


is not likely to suffer. Worsted 
wristlets have gone out of fashion, 
but the muff and the long-sleeved 


coat serve quite as good a_ purpose. 
Few things, however, have been found 
to take the place of leggings, which, if 
they are worsted, are apt to be awk- 
ward, and if they are buttoned are sure 
to tear the skirts. The long knitted 
tights were found a trouble to put on 
a hurry to go out. 
Yet to have something which can be 
easily slipped on and off has become a 
the overheated 


when one was in 


necessity. Women in 
houses of the present day have discov- 


ered that it is impossible to dress, as 
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their grandmothers did, in warm un- 
wieldy flannels, or even in the same 
warm clothes in which they must dress 
for the streets. 
one dresses in light clothes for the house 


They claim, too, that if 


and in something warmer for the strect 
the danger of taking cold is minimized. 
The ingenious young woman of the 
present day buys golf stockings with- 
out feet, and these she slips on over her 
cotton stockings when she goes out of 
doors. They are snug enough not to 
slip or slide, and, having no hooks or 
catchable places about them, answer a 
purpose in cold weather which nothing 
else has done. 


To those —and there are 


In Man’s 
Sphere a few—who bemoan the 
inroads made by woman 


upon 
inthe IVoman’s Journa/ makes vigorous 


man’s sphere of labor,”’ a writer 


reply, declaring that ‘‘ it seems as ab- 
surd to question a woman's right and 
duty to work for an equivalent, pecun- 
lary or otherwise, as it would be to 
question a man’s right and duty to 
work. Of course, every competitor, 
male or female, in the labor market fills 
a place which some one else might oc- 
But by 
filling that place another place is created 


cupy, if he or she were absent. 


elsewhere, just as improved machinery, 
which throws thousands out of employ- 
ment, reduces the cost of production, 
thereby bringing the thing produced 
within the reach of tens of thousands, 
who become new consumers, while the 
individuals displaced find useful occupa- 
tions elsewhere. The more merchants 
and mechanics, the more farmers are 
needed, for every new consumer must 


be supplied with food. The more far- 


mers, the more merchants and mechan- 
ics are needed, for every farmer must 
be clothed and housed, and provided 


with tools and implements, and com- 
forts and conveniences. Fifty years 
ago, when the population of the coun- 
try was less than half what it is to-day, 
there was less demand for labor than 
Fiity 
years hence, when population is doubled, 


now, and a lower scale of wages. 


wages will be greater than now. The 
competition of women is precisely analo- 
gous to the competition of men ; it is 
not a public calamity, nor even, in the 
long run, a private hardship.” 


The Medical Ree ora, a jour- 
nal whose opinions are en- 
titled to much 


discussing the question of meat preser- 


A Real 
Danger 
respect, in 


vation by the use of boracic or salicylic 
acids, makes frank comment, which may 
be applied in a wider measure to the use 
of powerful chemicals in connection 
Aside 


from the reprehensible practice of add- 


with human food. It says: 


ing chemicals to any kind of food, there 
isa positive danger in so doing in slowly 
poisoning the unsuspecting victim! 
assume that 


either of the acids mentioned may not 


Theoretically, we may 


be used in sufficient quantities in‘ any 
case to produce immediate deleterious 
effects, but practically we must conclude 
that their continued use must be neces- 
sarily fraught with harm in interfering 
with digestion, in arresting proper nu- 
triment, in complicating secretion, and 
eventually in irritating the entire intes- 
tinal tract. Boracic and salicylic acids 
are no component parts of the system, 
and are neither needed nor tolerated as 
distinct food requisites. Besides, we 
know that under certain circumstances 
they are distinctly poisonous in their 
actions. Deaths have occurred from 
overdoses of both these drugs, and why 
should not smaller quantities, long con- 
tinued have a like effect ? 
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Nigel Ferrard 
Nice. Ferrarp. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. L. Baillie 

Reynolds), author of “ Her Point of View,” etc. 

Lippincott’s Select Novels, No. 219. Paper, 12mo, 

369 pages; socents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 

A novel quite above the average in 
interest is here presented, told in a very 
pleasing manner. Somnambulism, hyp- 
notism, surgery, murder, and a few 
other occult factors are woven together 
rather dramatically ; while there are 
strong touches of human nature, graph- 


ically portrayed. 


The Hero of Manila 
Tue Hero or Manica. Dewey on the Mississippi and 
the Pacific. By Rossiter Johnson, author of ‘* Phae- 
ton Rogers,” etc. With illustrations by B. West 

Clinedinst and others. Young Heroes of Our Navy 

Series. Cloth, r2mo, 152 pages; $1. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Ina pleasing narrative form the author 
here gives a historically correct sketch 
of the life of Admiral Dewey, from his 
boyhood to the present time. 
not to be asserted that such a work is 
commendable, for by universal consent 
there is no more wholesome object les- 
son for the American boy than a true 
story of George Dewey, as boy, man, 
and illustrious naval commander. ‘‘ The 
Dewey lesson’’ is throughout clean, 


honorable, and inspiring. 


It needs 


Averages 
Averaces. A Story of New York. By Eleanor Stuart, 
author of ‘‘ Stonepastures.”” Cloth, 12mo, 410 pages ; 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This novel takes its title, it is supposed, 
from the fact that it deals with the 
‘‘average’’ people of modern New 
York — neither the very ‘‘ high life’’ 
nor the extremely ‘‘low life’’ being 
brought into the narrative. It is cer- 


tainly of no more than ‘‘ average’’ in- 


terest, and the reader of ‘‘ Stonepas- 
tures,’’ laid in very different scenes, can 
but feel that the author has made a 
mistake in choosing the field for her 
later effort. 


Embroidery 

EMBROIDERY; OR, THE CRAFT OF THE NEEDLE. By 
W. G. Paulson Townsend, Design Master at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework and Government Examiner 
for Art; assisted by Louisa F. Pesel and others. With 
preface by Walter Crane. Containing seventy illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo, 115 pages; $1.50. London and 
New York: Truslove, Hanson & Comba, Lim’d. 


The author of this unique and inter- 
esting work, in the words of Mr. Crane, 
deals with the subject mainly from 
the practical point of view, although 
not unmindful of the historic side ; and 
in view of the great interest now taken 
in the craft, and its many followers, 
such a work, with its reproductions of 
existing examples and its practical dia- 
grams of stitches, will be both timely 
and useful.’’ Apart from the instruc- 
tions and descriptions of noted repro- 
ductions, which are brief and to the 
point, the book is principally given up 
to plates showing noted works of the 
embroiderer’s art, ancient and modern, 
designs, methods of working, and the 
like. The possibilities of the art are here 
shown ina most impressive manner, and 
so admirably are the methods set forth 
that one with the slightest knowledge of 
embroidery can but receive instruction 
and inspiration from their persual. 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
Wuat a Younc Hussanp OvuGut to Know. By Syl- 
vanus Stall, D.D., author of ‘‘ What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 300 pages ; $1. 
Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 


This is another volume in the ‘“‘ Self 
and Sex Series,’’ and like those which 
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have preceded it, cannot be too highly 
commended. It is well recognized that 
the young should be taught more fully 
the important lessons of physical life ; 
unfortunately, as this writer very ably 
points out, it is not the young alone who 
need instruction, and we have seen no 
better books of the class than the series 
under consideration. 


The King’s Mirror 
THe Krino’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope, author of 

“The Chronicles of Count Antonio,”’ etc. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 12mo, 368 pages ; $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 

The story here told in the first per- 
son supposes a boy some eight years of 
age to be crowned as king — of what 
country does not especially matter, we 
presume, as that piece of information is 
not given. The experiences of the 
young ruler are interestingly told, and 
naturally there is a love story of con- 
siderable prominence, as the years roll 
on. Written in a most pleasing man- 
ner, the book will easily catch and hold 
the attention of the casual reader. 


Lippincott’s Select Novels 

ANNE Mav LEVERER, By Mrs, Mannington Come 
(‘* Iota’), author of “‘ A Yellow Aster,” etc. 

220; 349 pages. 

A Son or Empire. By Morley Roberts, author of ‘‘ The 
Adventures of the Broad Arrow,” etc, No. 221 ; 388 
pases. Each, paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: J. B 

ippincott Company, 

We have here two interesting stories, 
which well sustain the reputation of the 
series in which they appear. ‘‘ A Son 
of Empire’’ is permeated by a rich 
humor, and is exceptionally bright. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 


Lapy BARBARITY. By J.C. Snaith, author of * a 
Dorothy Marvin,” etc. No. 271; 332 pages. 
Birtex Herirace. By John bloundelle- 
author of ‘‘ The Seafarers,” etc. No, 272; 471 pages. 
Tue Herress or THE Season. By Sir William Mag- 
nay, Bart., author of “‘ The Pride of Life,”’ etc, No. 
273; 330 pages. Each, paper, 50 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The three novels above named will be 
found, each in its way, of more than 
ordinary interest. All are English in 
plot and in character, the first being 


laid in the romantic days of the eight- 
eenth century, with a strong element of 
comedy ; ‘‘A Bitter Heritage’’ deals 
with love and adventure in modern 
times ; while the ‘‘ Heiress of the Sea- 
son’’ seems to have drawn much of its 
inspiration from the Dreyfus episode in 
France. 


Dorsey 


Dorsey, THE YounG Inventor. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M , author of “‘ The Standard History of the U nited 
States,’ * etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 297 pages. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


‘* Dorsey’? was simply a bright boy 
with an inventive turn of mind. In 
telling his story, the author contrives 
to give a great deal of information which 
will be found of value to all those in- 
terested in labor-saving devices, pat- 
ents, and the subject of invention in 
general. Into the interesting story are 
also introduced numerous practical les- 
sons of business life, so that every boy 
who admiringly reads of Dorsey’s 
achievements must at the same time 
imbibe helpful information and wise 
suggestion which cannot fail to prove 
beneficial. 


The ‘‘ Nuggets’’ Series 


Patriotic NuGcets. From Franklin, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Webster, Lincoln, Beecher. Gathered by 
John R. Howard. Flexible cloth, gilt top, 204 pages: 
go cents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


Beginning with the utterances of 
Franklin, preceding the Revolution, 
and coming down through the various 
stages of our national history to the 
death of Grant in 1885, this little volume 
presents a compilation of patriotic 
thought worthy of the widest study. 
To quote from the editor : ‘* A major- 
ity of the men whose words are here 
gathered wrote or spoke under the 
tremendous pressure of war. And yet, 
the sum of their counsels is to avoid- 
ance of war, toward aspiration for a na- 
tional greatness developing out of the 
arts of peace.’’ 
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EpucaTionaL Nuacets. From Plato, Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Herbart, Spencer, Harris, Butler, Eliot. Gathered 
John R. Howard. With portrait of Plato. Flexible 
cloth, gilt top, 215 pages; 40 cents. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The aim of this little group of dis- 
connected yet closely related paragraphs 
on Education, says the editor in his 
prefatory note, is suggestiveness, in- 
spiration, and encouragement, — and 
especially for the training of right- 
minded men and women as citizens of 
our American republic. This is a very 
worthy object, and the compilation is 
one to materially aid in a broad view of 


the principles of educational science. 


Nuccets. From Carlyle, Amiel, Ruskin, 
Charles Kingsley. Gathered by Jeanne G. Penning- 
ton. Portrait of Carlyle. Flexible cloth, gilt top, 167 
pages; gocents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
ert. 

The title page of this handy volume 
almost sufficiently suggests the wealth 
of its contents. It has been well said 
that this is a singularly attractive col- 
lection of golden sayings, presenting as 
it does the choicest thoughts of four 
great minds of world-wide repute. 


Santa Claus’s Partner 
gilt top, deckle edges, 177 pages; $1.50. New York : 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The publishers here send out a very 
handsome Christmas book, which will 
be found as attractive from the literary 
as from the artistic or mechanical point 
of view. The central figure is a very 
successful and wealthy business man, 
whose life is ‘‘too busy’’ to permit of 
making friends ; whose realization of 
his material success is so great that the 
seven figures which represent his wealth 
are under all circumstances intruding 
themselves into his vision. But through 
the instrumentality of a child his better 
life is finally awakened, and in telling 
how this consummation came to pass 
the author has given us a most inspir- 
ing and charming story. 
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The Hostess of To-Day 
Tue Hostess oF To-Day. By Linda Hull Larned. 

With illustrations by Mary Cowles Clarke. Cloth, 

12m0, 303 pages; $1.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 

This is a very valuable and timely 
work for the housewife. Its purpose is 
‘*to assist the housekeeper and hostess 
in selecting a menu suitable for the most 
elaborate repast or the simplest meal ; 
to enable her to estimate the cost of 
either at average market prices; to 
know how to prepare and serve each 
dish. It is not designed to instruct be- 
ginners in minute details,’’ but is ad- 
mirably complete in its field ; there are 
a vast number of new and _ attractive 
recipes, and a great deal of helpful in- 
formation regarding the more advanced 
stages of dinner giving, table service, 
and the like. The only ground of crit- 
icism would seem to be the number of 
abbreviations used in the recipes. 


The Expert Cleaner 


THe Expert CLeaner. A Handbook of Practical Infor- 
mation for ail who like Clean Homes, Tidy Apparel, 
Wholesome Food, and Healthful Surroundings. Com- 
piled by Hervey J. Seaman. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 
286 pages: 75 cents. New York and London: Funk& 
Wagnalls Company. 


This little book is literally packed 
with ready aids for the housewife. Sug- 
gestions and recipes which are sure to 
prove useful in the household are given 
in great profusion, carefully classified 
to facilitate ready reference. There are 
instructions for cleaning every conceiv- 
able article in and about the house, and 
the book is sure to be a valuable aid 
toward a bright and successful home. 


Salads and Sandwiches 


SaLaps, SANDWICHES, AND Datnties. 
By Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor of the Boston Cook- 
ing-School Magazine. With Frontispiece and thirty- 
two illustrations of original dishes. Decorated cloth, 
12mo, 250 pages; $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The author has aimed to make of this 
a practical and reliable treatise on that 
part of the culinary art which it repre- 
sents, and her efforts have been put in 
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very handsome shape by the publishers. 
Due attention has been given to the 
a bc of the subjects, and care exercised 
to meet the actual needs of those wish- 
ing to cultivate a taste for palatable and 
wholesome dishes, or to cater to the 
vagaries of capricious appetites. The 
illustrations helpfully suggest artistic 
effects that may be produced by various 
groupings or combinations of simple 
and inexpensive materials. 


Prang’s Artistic Calendars 

One scarcely realizes how much of 
beauty may be embodied in a calendar, 
until an inspection is made of the ‘*Ar- 
tistic Calendars’’ offered by the Taber- 
Prang Art Company of Springfield, 
Mass., whose line for 1g00 is extensive 
and charming. 

The most sumptuous of the list is en- 
titled ‘‘ Colonial Dames.’’ It presents 
four beautiful figures, representing co- 
lonial young women of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
A companion picture, ‘‘A Colonial 
Dame of 1900,’’ graces the cover. 
Price, $1.50. 

In the seventy-five-cent line, which 
embraces several numbers, the ‘‘ New 
Audubon Calendar of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society’’ is notable. 
It consists of a facsimile of a water-color 
drawing of an appropriate bird for each 
month, with the monthly calendar sheet 
on the front, while the back contains 
interesting descriptive matter. It is one 
of the most instructive of the list. 

Scarcely less inviting is the fifty-cent 
line, embracing such gems as ‘‘ Calen- 
dar of Centuries,’’ illustrating the his- 


tory of our country in each century ; 
** Church Kalendar,”’ the Christian year 
illustrated in ecclesiastical style; ‘* Cu- 
pid’s Year,’’ four dainty Cupid designs; 
‘* Pixy Calendar,’’ depicting an elf for 


each season; ‘‘ Fair or Fowl,’’ a com- 
bination of pictures of fowls with Shake- 
spearean quotations; ‘‘ With Christ all 
the Year,’’ four scenes from the life of 
the Saviour; and ‘‘Our Navy Calendar,”’ 
showing five typical naval scenes, cov- 
ering various epochs of our national 
history. 

The less expensive publications — 
the company issuing calendars all the 
way down to ten cents in price —are of 
almost endless variety, while all are neat 
and beautiful. 

The company also issue an extensive 
assortment of Christmas and greeting 
cards, fully described in their complete 
catalogue, which will be sent to any 
address on request. With this wealth of 
artistic beauty, no one can be at a loss 
for an appropriate gift or souvenir for a 
cherished friend at the holiday season. 


Books Received 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston 


The House with Sixty Closets; $1.25. 
The Political Economy of Natural Law; soc. 
Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography: soc. 
An Undivided Union; $1.50. 
Wee Lucy’s Secret ; 75c. 
Beck’s Fortune; $1.50. 
To Alaska for Gold; $1. 
For Love’s Sweet Sake ; $1.50. 
Grant Burton the Runaway; $1.25. 
Under Otis in the Philippines ; $1.25. 
We Four Girls; $1.25. 
Told Under the Cherry Trees; $1. 
Henry in the War; $1.25. 
Camping on the St. Lawrence ; $1.50. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
The Boys of Scrooby; $1.50. 
Contemporaries; $2. 
Plantation Pageants; $2. 
Dorothy and her Friends; $1.25. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York 


About the Weather; soc. 

the Story of the Fishes ; 65c. 

Harold’s Quests ; soc. 

The Insect World ; 60c. 

A Voyage at Anchor ; 50c. 

The Idol of the Blind; soc. 

The Story of the Living Machine ; 4o0c. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


Bruno 3 75¢. 
The Bronze Buddha; $1.50. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork 


True Stories of Heroic Lives; $1. 
Stars of the Opera; $1.50. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
Catering for Two; $1.25. 
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No. 449—Prize Anagram 
Scripture Texts and Phrases 
The Anagram this month, appropriate 
to the season, leads to a search and 
freshened memory of the sacred volume, 
through fifty well-known passages in 
transposition : — 


Begin living me at the still heat. 

A sad king, thou lively beans. 

A pure swing in thy strings, said Eden. 
A tumult i’ the Wednesday. 

A petty hen hash will flesh your dog. 
Vanity went to see her hands gages. 
We first love three hard. 

Au ye low snowy route. 

He near trust my best do heal. 

Trust the ebony land chord. 

Write a healer gray sin staid life. 

Aha! Lift out the hunt-due fob. 

I see loan worthy thy head in the neat cap. 
See this cruel frame bled. 

Breathe luster — shine reaped. 

List, legatee ; let nothing hight. 

To thy wife, wroth in a smoke-marsh. 
Years but read her one son Ben. 
Listen to the military press in a grin. 
Ease the mean night debt. 

Request every child away, King Thira. 
Elder got whom he visited. 

The ghost has very lonely fib. 

Dine in wrong yellow beat. 

Thine belle blend heals — also stains. 
Poetry at load crush. 

Moon love cannot die. 

He go raise a present rest of vine-land. 
Touch her heart by live pets rig. 

Let every soul be free to cast his fond f— 
Like one touch of her pet poet, heaven. 
Oh listen! Hold him — ripe style. 
Let’s seek same wine grain. 

I went in snow, yet his one bee. 

Crash thin throned theft. 

Ruth Townor with such pure image. 
Hail! You wail most way 

Stay, soul; hat tune allies. 


QUIET HOURS | 
THE QUICK-WITTED 


39 Chester, stay; move in our risen. 
40 Lament not loth baim, or as judges harm. 
41 Ohio farm were under torch feet. 
2 Fred, shrive her your cement. 
43 I won; bolt-holder held feet. 
44 Sally, Eve fed her lively ball. 
45 Hoist Fido, who hath gat lost, C. D. 
46 You call them, fast spoken word. 
47 I rides a hardy, dusty, vague boil. 
48 Give one, then doth gather here. 
49 No sky; why wake at note? 
50 The whole hand glisten hall. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First Prize — WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DicTIONARY, latest edition. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year's 
subscription to any other one dollar 
publication. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully ver ified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
too points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive ‘“‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram wiil be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, December 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world: «a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 


“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass 


Answer to Prize Anagram 
No. 447.— Characters in Fiction 

1 Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

2 Miss Tabitha Bramble. 

3 Madame Eglantine. 

4 Little Red Riding Hood. 

5 Nicholas Nickleby. 

6 The Honorable Elijah Pogram. 
7. Father Foigard. 

8 The Wandering Jew. 

g Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

10 Sir Bevis of Hampton. 
11 Rittmaster Dugald Dalgetty. 
12 Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
13 Miss Sophia Western. 

14 Last of the Mohicans. 
15 Agnes Wickfield. 

16 Sir Anthony Absolute. 

17. James Steerforth. 

18 The Last Minstrel. iene 
ig Arthur Pendennis. 
20 Lazarillo de Tormes. 
21 Baron Munchausen. 
22 Sir Peter Teazle. 
23 Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. 
24 Andrew Fairservice. 
25 Harold Skimpole. 
26 Robinson Crusoe. 
27. Dick Whittington. 
28 Lady of Shalott. 
29 Old Man of the Sea. 
30 ©=Jemmy Twitcher. 
31 Mr. Wilkins Micawber. 

2 Don Adriano de Armado. 
33. Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
34 Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
35 Lord Foppington. 
36 Piercie Shafton. 
37. Flora McFlimsey. 
38 Lemuel Gulliver. 

39 Martinus Scriblerus. 

40 Hero and Leander. 
41 Roderick Random. 
42 Dulcinea del Toboso. 
43 Antipholus of Ephesus. 

44 The Fair Maguelone. 

45 Jack o’ Hazeldean. 

46 Leather Stocking. 


47. Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

48 Lieutenant Jack Hatchway. 
49 Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

50 Marquis of Steyne. 

This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for October, and the 
prizes are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize— THE WERNER UNI- 
VERSAL Epucaror, Mrs. H. 
Badger, 317 West 120th street, New 
York city. 

Second Prize— A year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEeKEEPING and one addi- 
tional (selection) magazine subscrip- 
tion, Mrs. Robert Lansing, 12 Mullen 
street, Watertown, N. Y. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Esther S. 
Hazeltine, 71 Elm street, Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 


Anagram Letters 
I received your sample copy of Goop House- 
KEEPING two weeks ago, and have been working 
at the Anagram eversince. Have puzzled over 
it till my brain is fairly addled, and am as far 
from the solution of No. 8 as I was a week ago. 
The author of that Anagram has displayed a 
marvelous ingenuity in mixing up things. But 
I must confess that I know more about the 
history of my own country now than I ever did 
before. 
K. L. P., MARSHALL, Mo. 
The June list particularly interested me, and, 
although I found solutions somewhat difficult, 
the application was truly a laboroflove. Every 
well-known name in literature that came to 
light brought happy remembrance of some 
favorite work of the author. 
Mrs. T. W.R., PHILADELPHIA, 
Chancing to pick up one of your periodicals 
at a news stand, I found the Anagram, the an- 
swers to which I herewith inclore. I bought 
the magazine thinking the Anagrams would 
furnish an evening's entertainment for our Y. 
P. C. U., but after getting them solved I 
inclose them to you, hoping I may win the 
second prize, as I would like your periodical 
and the Harper. 
Mrs. J. F. R., FAIRFIELD, Me. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 
@New Moon, 7h. 47m. P.M. =DECEMBER, 1899  OFull Moon, 16d. 8h. 31m. P.M. 
DFirst Quarter, 9d. 4h. 2m. P.M. C Last Quarter, 24d. 10h. 57m. P.M. 


Sound long the note of December, 
Last of the twelve-stroked chime. 

Christmas glories lonz to remember 

Are out-borne on this fading ember, 
And the year yields up to time. 


1 Fri December Duties 
2 Sat MEMORANDA This is the closing month of the year, and in 
addition to the peculiar duties and privileges 
3 Sun pertaining to the holiday season, there are prac- 
Se em tical matters which should have careful atten- 
4 Mon tion about every home. 
5 Tue If any necessary provisions for the cold 
weather of winter have been put over from time 
6 Wed to time, awaiting ‘‘ a more convenient season,”’ 
7 Thu let them have the right of way at this time, in 
anticipation of the days of immediate need. 
8 Fri The thoughtful preparation should extend 
9 Sat not only to the household, and all the inmates 
z of the home, but to every dumb beast, fowl, or 
10 Sun domestic animal for which we have responsi- 
— bility. See that they are comfortably provided 
11 Mon for —in the interest of humanity as well as of 


general economy. 

Turn to the household accounts. See that 

13 Wed all bills have been paid — the tradesman and the 
laboring man or woman will need all of their 

14 Thu dues at this season of the year. 

Fri If there are repairs, or similar work, which 

can be done now as well as next spring, let 

some poor man, out of work, have the job when 

he needs the money most. 

Gather up the stray magazines and casual lit- 
erature of the past months. Such as is not 
desired for preservation. will be gladly welcomed 
at hospitals, reading rooms, or in the homes of 
the less fortunate of earth. Its presence may 
save some worthy boy or girl from the vile in- 
fluence of the streets and questionable resorts. 
| And in the days of Christ:nas cheer, forget 

not those whose lives are cheerless. A smile, 

a warm hand clasp, a kindly word of encourage- 

ment ‘*‘ in His name,’’ may change for the bet- 

ter the destiny of a human life. 
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